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Swappers’ Columns. 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
| Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
| Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


ta SiS aided alates te so Sti si ati 


Would swop a heating stove with its bottom 
rusted out for a chicken house door with an 
alarm. J — 201 


Wanted: Any books, pamphlets or pictures 
relating to Dartmouth College. What do you 
want? J - 202 


Have stenotype machine in good condi- 
tion. Very much want an old-fashioned wooden 
doll. Promise her a good home. J — 203 


Who can tell me about the history of the 
Carlyle family, and what do you want in 
exchange! ? J— 204 


Furnished summer cottage on Province 
Lake, N. H. — shore lot, fireplace, large living 
room, bedroom and kitchen, 10 x 30 screened 
porch value $2,200. Swop for small farm 
in Maine, N. H. or Vermont. Must have brook 
with possibilities of artificial lake. J — 205 


I can’t get marr ied until I find a double bed. 
Have an inner spring mattress, so only need 
frame and spring. Prefer maple or pine an- 
tique. Bee-you-tiful tubular racing shoe ice 
skates, men’s size 10, box toe, only worn once, 
price $16, are offered. ] — 206 


Autograph album, 8"’ x 6! 
board covers, 109 years old; 
old verses in old 
signed. 
J—207 

Here’s your chance to light your farm or 
camp for practically nothing. Complete car- 
bide system for lighting and cooking. Genera- 
tor, piping, 14 fixtures, globes, 3-plate gas 
stove and quantity carbide, all fine condition. 
' want, next spring, Bourbon Red Turkey eggs 

oults, pigs, hams, maple syrup or what have 
208 


2’, mottled paste- 
inside are 12 old, 
handwriting with names 
I want 2 Wilton rugs or their value. 


Will exchange for a chambered nautilus, 
one specimen each of a large variety of Florida 
shells. J — 209 

Ili make you a blouse or skirt, of your mate- 
rials, to your exact measure. I’ll take old (but 
attractive!) small chairs, Boston rocker, lady’s 
desk, a camera, ship model, typewriter, books, 
anything. Almost! J 210 

Would discuss Thoreau and swop nature 
notes with beautiful blonde, not over 5 feet 4. 
Send picture. J — 211 

12-gauge, full-choke, 30’’-barrel Belgian 
Browning Automatic shot gun, little used and 
in A-1 shape. A nice hanging, hard shooting 
gun. Will swop for equivalent value in pheas- 
ants, any kind except ringnecks. J — 212 

Will swop an oil heater stove, or lamp shade, 
hand-painted (will send sketches in color for 
choice), for rocking horse, discarded carousel 
animal, linoleum or candid camera. Will de- 
liver and receive swop if within 50 miles of 
Franklin, Mass. J — 213 

Would like hooked or braided rugs. Have 
two pine blanket chests, a History of Buccaneers of 
America, an old clock. Or name your swop. 


J—214 


Dig out a bunch of those blood and thunder 
dime novels and let me know how to get ’em. 


Also will swop photos for old wall paper 
samples. J — 215 
I have a letter press, 10’’ x 12’, new; a 


smaller, round stamping screw-down press; 
one hand-made checkerboard of different 
woods, cost $15, a beauty. Want a five-string 
banjo, or what have you? J - 

of sheets of 100 one-cent 
Would like 


ther issues. 


Have a number 
postage due stamps on or off paper 
blocks of four, commemoratives o1 


J — 217 





Wanted: Wooded acreage, stream, attrac- 
tive log cabin site, or old farmstead not too 
shabby, Vt. or N. H. Preferably on Rural 
Route. What do you want? J — 218 


We are two middle-aged Conn. Yankee 
spinsters looking for two rooms and board, or 
rooms with light housekeeping privileges, in 
New England, summer 1938. We prefer mod- 
ern improvements, but we’re tolerant. We do 
want a college library within driving distance, 
though. J — 219 


Want old U. S. 
J — 220 


coins. What have you? 


Do you want to be a big muscle boy? I have 
health books by Macfadden and _ others, 
Willoughby P. C. Course, Sampson Course, but 
no apparatus. Want Brictbart apparatus, or 
Schmidt’s Control Course, or portable type- 
writer, or? J 221 


Look! A quantity of new piano music, lots 
of second hand mandolin and guitar music, 
two large burlap rug patterns, and what have 
you? I’m interested in choice bulbs — not any 
dahlias or gladiolus or cabbage rose, please. 


J 999 


I have a pair of Red Cross shoes, size 8 4B, 
blue leather, 2'’ heel, worn four times. S 
pair of brown rubbers to fit. What do you offer? 
Pll consider anything but Jack Benny’s old 
Maxwell. J — 223 





A dandy little Remington Noiseless Portable 
Typewriter to swop for very good Paisley shawl, 


large brass kettle, cobbler’s bench, large Toile 
tray, or what have you? I’m not a dealer. 
J 224 


Information offered and wanted on Capt. 


Jonas Hubbard of Worcester, Mass. Also Conn. 


Rood, 
Wright, Booth, Brooks. 


and Mass. families of Stevens, Whitney, 


Plank, Holmes, Royce, 


J—225 


Have 50 mysteries to swop in batches of 10. 
Send for list and say what you have. J 226 

I have an electric pop-corn machine used 
two months. Will swop for outboard motor, 
gas engine, 1 or 2 h.p. or electric plant for 
camp. Whatcha got? J — 227 


Want winter week-end use of shack, cabin, 
or small house, heatable, within 50 miles of 
Boston for what will you. J 228 


The Harvard Classics by Dr. Eliot never 
been used. Will swop for unrefinished tavern 
table or other furniture of maple, pine, or 
cherry. J 229 

Have four 10’’ Mexican blue glass plates and 
four cups and saucers of same. Also some 
colored French etching about 6" x 8"’, tresh 
from Paris. What am I offered? J — 230 

Who will swop a small radio for pair of snow- 
shoes? Snowshoes are in good condition, me- 
dium size. I prefer table model radio. J - 231 


14-karat gold opportunity for right one: 
Lovely two-family brick house, ex: iusive At- 


lantic section, Boston, 5 miles out bi and 
half from station and bathing beac}... ” ent from 
one of apartments will carry experses. Or'cinal 
cost $19,000. Two-car garage. Will swop | 


farm in good section of N. . J — 232 


Be autiful Navajo rug in shades of gray and 
red will be swopped for small size snowshoes 

. . rug in good condition, so expect snow- 
shoe $ to be. jJ — 233 


Rare seven- pointe *d star pressed glass butter 
mold, 5%"' across, with five-pointed star in 
each point of dish, and pointed hob-nail bead- 
ing around edge. Want some Harper's Monthlies, 
1850-1880 in fair condition, or old music (not 
hymns) prior to 1850. jJ— 234 

Will swop my 120 player piano rolls, my 
mint U. S. stamps for your Currier & Ives 
prints or for commemorative M%¢ or for National 
Geographics before 1906, or for Godey’s. J 235 

(Continued on page 44) 

















Our (ontributors 


The cover this month is of Sherry Lovejoy, 
old time lumberman, who lives on a mountain 
farm in New Portland, Maine. The picture 
was taken by his friend, Charles Wilson of 
Kingfield, Maine. 


“To me, the most interesting thing I have done 
since the hospital siege,” says LAurA Tow r, 
“was keeping house three months for a cousin 
who works in an office. I found cooking, getting 
meals and washing dishes vastly more fun than 
sitting around crocheting and hemstitching.” 


Ernest Poo.e will be remembered as the au- 
thor of more than twenty novels, the best 
known of which is perhaps “The Harbor.” In 
1916 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. He is 
spending this winter at his place in Franconia, 
N. H. 


TyLer MICOLEAU can certainly not be accused 
of being one-track — even one ski-track! Be- 
sides teaching the famous winter sport with 
such fellows as Colby Charles (see “Made in 
Austria”) and the Swiss boys, he is a painter 
and has ambitions in the writing field. 


Since EuGene Jorre was first discovered by 
Mencken in the old Mercury, he has won 
praise from critics everywhere — from Edward 
O’Brien (who has reprinted him three times 
in “Best Short Stories”) to Walter Winchell. 
Besides that, he won a New Republic college 
contest, appears steadily in the New Yorker, 
New Republic, Scribner’s, Esquire, etc., etc. 
and had a novelette in last fall’s “American 
Caravan” that was picked by Soskin, Hansen, 
Van Gelder and somebody else (we've for 
gotten who) as one of the two best things in 
the volume. The incident he writes of in this 
issue happens to be one Joffe saw himself. 


HELEN WAITE PAPASHVILY says that she has two 
claims to fame. First: she is eligible for the 
D.A.R. through her great-grandfather, who 
was, as she says, the only private soldier in 
the Revolution. (When we asked her io ex 
plain this phenomenon, she said that Time 
has conspired to make all Revolutionary pan 
ticipants colonels, generals and such, and that 
her ancestor really was a private then and is 
the same today!) Second: her husband is a 
Georgian (U.S.S.R.) and he’s not a prince. 

Her family went to California from Ver 
mont in the Eighties. “Now 1 live in a hun 
dred-and-fifty-vear-old stone house on a Penn 
sylvania farm,” she says. “We are trying to 
re-do the house —and you know the rest of 
that story.” 


CAPTAIN JAMES M. LANGLEy, Editor of the 
Concord Monitor, has both foresight and in 
sight. As Chairman of the New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Commission, 
he has done an outstanding job. He has also 
done much to foster similar commissions in 
other states. His editorial policy is a frank and 
fearless expression of the findings of a keen 
mind. 
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In THE BIG LOG SHACK at the 
foot of Moosilauke Mountain, Nancy 
sat at picnic lunch with about a score 
of friends. Nancy Lee was small and 
slim, and her strong piquant little face 
was browned and burned by wind and 
sun. All morning she'd skied. It was 
zero outside. She wore thick ski boots 
with gabardine pants and parka of 
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ROMANCE ON HELLS HIGHWAY 
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glorious sense of freedom came and 


down she swooped as if on wings” 
By ERNEST POOLE 


dark blue, like her eyes, but her shirt 
was warm orange and so were her socks. 
Each moment her excitement grew at 
the thought of what she meant to do. 
She knew just why she was doing it, 
too. She shot glances across at Jack 
McLane, a lean giant of twenty-five 
with blunt face and racehorse eyes. He 
was talking with Frau Schotz, a wiry, 


hard-muscled, cocksure and altogether 
detestable young celebrity from the 
Alps, who had come here to show off 
and do her stuff. Jack had been out 
with her all day, and it had made 
Nancy very sore to stand humbly at the 
foot of some steep and dangerous run 
and see those two come swooping 
down like eagles out of the dazzling 
sky. 

Nancy had known Jack for about six 
months. Both hard workers at jobs in 
New York, they'd met last autumn and 
all winter long had taken week-end 
trips like this, and he had not only 
taught her to ski but had seen more 
and more of her in town. Memories 
flashed of nights they'd danced, trips 
they'd taken, talks they'd had, long, 
long talks, as the feeling grew, the 
grand warm sense of life together, 
growing and growing, closer and closer, 
telling each other more and more — 
all but one horrible secret of hers, 
which had haunted her for over two 
years. Well, she meant to get rid of it 
now! She meant to take this secret ter- 
ror right up the mountain this after- 
noon and shake it off from her, once 
and for all — even at the risk of her life 
—for she didn’t propose, when she 
married Jack, to have this haunting 
her any more! 

“T’ll do it if it kills me!” she thought. 
And setting her jaws she listened again 
to Jack and that young Swiss butter-in. 
They were talking of Hell’s Highway 
now, the trail that dropped between 
the pines in great ugly bends and 
curves two miles down the mountain- 
side. When a couple of Nancy's friends 
began to talk about it, too — for they 
wanted to try it and try it soon — with 
a kind exasperating smile, Jack said to 
ihem: 

“Lay off it, girls, it’s not your run. 
No Hell's Highway yet for you. Wait 
until you know your stuff.” 

Tighter Nancy set her lips. She did 
know, she knew enough! And before 
she agreed to be Jack's wife she simply 
had to get rid of this, get free of this, 
get clean of this — this hideous night- 
mare of memory that had kept coming 
day and night ever since her accident! 

The mere thought of it brought it back 
on her now — the vivid icy conscious- 
ness of that sickening dive through the 
fog, the rush of air, the shouts and 
screams, that blinding, tearing, shat- 
tering crash! Then blackness! With 
cold sweat on her face, Nancy went to 
one side of the shack and dropped on 
a bench with her head bent down — 
waited till the spell passed off and that 
violent trembling stopped. Then she 
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opened her eyes and saw Jack bending 
over her. 

“Nancy! What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing’s wrong!” 

“Yes, there is. Sick?” 

“No.” 

“Tired? 

“No.” 

“Then what is it? What's on your 
mind?” 

She shot a quick gay smile at him. 

“Nothing terribly important, Jack. 
Don’t you bother. Where's your 
friend?” 

“Friend?” 

“Frau Schotz.” 

“Oh, she’s just gone up the hill. I’m 
about fed up with that. Got all the 
stuff I wanted. I'll show you some this 
afternoon. You really feeling quite 
O.K.2” 

“Very much so!” 

“Are you sure?” 

His anxious face, his voice, his eyes 
all made her feel she had him back — 
had him completely! 

“All right, Jack, let’s go!” she said. 
Absolutely sure of him now and filled 
with new strength from her happiness, 
all that cold bright afternoon on the 
lower slopes of the trail — where all 
around to whoops and whoohs the 
skiers who were not so good dashed 
and tumbled head over heels and very 
often smashed their skis, in front of 
others coming down who gave them 
desperate dirty looks before tripping 
over them down the slope — Nancy 
Lee did better than she’d ever done 
before. She could see she surprised him, 
the way she’d improved. He even let 
her try a few of the steeper, swifter 
runs — and Nancy got away with them, 


” 





too —came down through the forest 
like a hawk. Up went her chin and 
tight set her jaw, as she thought of what 
she’d planned to do. She put it off as 
long as she could, but colder and colder 
came the wind and blew powdery 
clouds of stinging snow. It was now or 
never thought Nancy Lee. So she said: 

“Go on up, Jack. You’ve been down 
here coaching me long enough.” 

“Why should I? I’m having a swell 
time here. You’re wonderful, Nancy! 
Honest — I mean it!” 

“Like Frau Schotz?” 

“Oh, let her ride!” 

But as she saw that in spite of his 
talk he really did want to go up now, 
her little face hardened. 

“Go on, go on! I want you to! It may 
be your last chance this year!” 

So Jack went along, and Nancy 
stood and watched him go. Then she 
went a little way up the trail, and some 
time later saw him shoot past her on 
that steep dark trail. In less than a min- 
ute he had stopped with a dexterous 
christie and was at her side. 

“Well, how about it?” he asked with 
a smile. “Ready to quit and start for 
the train?” 

“No hurry, Jack. You've time for 
another.” 

“But Nancy, it’s cold as the devil 
here — I think I'll go on down to the 
cabin.” 

“T won't be cold.” 

“Don’t go away now. Night comes 
mighty fast in these woods and we've 
miles to go to the train.” 

“Don’t worry, Jack, I'll be right here. 
There’s just one thing I want to do — 
but I'll be back.” 

So she went for one last run. She 
watched Jack disappear. Then she 
started climbing. Up and up. She 
found no skiers left up there — only a 
leathery D.O.C. man half way up 
who, with shovels full of snow, was 
putting out a big log fire. 

“Hello.” He gave her a startled 
glance. “You goin’ down the trail?” 

“Sure I am. I'll be all right.” 

“Look out for it, sister, it’s fast to- 
night. Crust’s got icy.” 

“T'll be O.K.” 

She kept on and on . . . up and up 
the path to the head until at last she 
stood looking down that curving glit- 
tering icy drop into the dark world. 
A sudden blast of zero air roaring 
through the little trees brought once 
more the memory of that other rush of 
air which she had felt two years ago 
—and the old sickening nightmare 
made one last icy clutch for her heart. 
But she set her jaws and told herself: 





“You're not going to let it get you 
this time, you’re going to get rid of it 
once and for all! It’s like some dirty 
thing inside! You know just how to 
make this run — know every trick you 
have to pull! You'll brake with chris- 
ties and stems. And what’s ten minutes 
compared to a lifetime? Are you ready? 
Then let’s go!” 

A shove with both sticks and she was 
off. In ten seconds she had gathered 
such speed as she had never felt before 
—and a high-banked curve lay just 
ahead! But she braked and she made it 
— and braked again — and finding she 
could govern this speed and not be 
afraid of it any more, back with a rush 
came her confidence! And with all that 
former cold and sickening clutchy ter- 
ror gone, a glorious sense of freedom 
came and down she swooped as though 
on wings! 

But in the meantime, Jack there at 
the camp below was becoming nervous. 
Very few skiers were about, for all the 
rest had long left. But when one of 
those still there reminded him that he 
had left Nancy quite a while ago, Jack 
put on his skis and went out after her, 
shouting her name. No answer! The 
D.O.C. man on his way down told 
Jack a girl had just gone down the 
trail! He went still calling! She was not 
there! With a quick scared shove of his 
sticks Jack went along the icy run, call- 
ing and calling her! No reply — until, 
close to the very foot, out of the edge 
of the darkening forest came her 
answer: 

“Here I am.” 

With a furious push on his poles he 
skied to the spot and saw Nancy Lee 
with her small back against a tree, 
sitting there rigid, with clinched teeth. 
But her eyes were shining! 

“Nancy Lee!” 

“Don’t worry, Jack. I'm quite O.K.” 

“You came down the trail?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Oh, yeah? And damned near killed 
yourself!” 

“I didn't, 
grand.” 

“I’m not—I’m feeling dog-goned 
sore! Come on! Let’s go!” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“I don’t know. But I can’t move my 
right leg and I think I’ve got a broken 
arm. I must have been unconscious 
here for some time.” 

“Nancy! Good God!” He was on his 
knees. “Yes, it’s broken — just above 
the wrist! Now for that leg! Where's 
the trouble?” 

“The knee.” He bent closer. 
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“Twisted! Hurt like hell?” 

“Oh, not so bad.” But her voice was 
low and her breath was coming faster 
now. 

“But you’re white as a sheet! Here! 
Brandy!” 

“No.” 

“No faintness?” 

“None! I’m feeling fine!” 

“That’s hooey! You're freezing! 
Freezing cold and in a perfect hell of 
pain! Drink this! Quick now!” And she 
did. “Give me that stick!” 

He snapped it in pieces, jerked the 
leather straps from her skis and bound 
rough splints to her leg and arm. 

“Sorry I've got to hurt you like this!” 
She caught the feeling in his eyes! 

“It’s all right, Jack.” 

“Ready?” 

“Sure.” He lifted her carefully and 
on his skis, keeping to the softer snow 
at the side of the run, he took her to 
the cabin. The man who ran the place 
met them at the door. Jack asked him: 

“Where's the nearest ‘phone?”’ 

“Oh, about two miles down the rud.” 

“Get down there, will you, quick as 
you can, and ‘phone for a doctor! Ask 
him to bring up all he'll need for a 
twisted knee and a broken arm! And 
get a car up if you can!” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” said Nancy Lee. 
“We're practically sure to miss our 
train, so why not stay right here to- 
night?” She smiled at him between set 
teeth. “In my present condition, Jack, 
it’s not a very scandalous plan. Ask the 
doctor to bring up food for our 
supper. 
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“All right, Miss.” 

When the man had gone, Jack made 
her a bed on the floor with some 
blankets and cushions he found. She 
watched him with her eyes still bright. 

“Jack —I'd hate to have you think 
I was just showing off up there. It was 
something I simply had to do. I've done 
it — and I'm happy, Jack. For the first 
time in two years I feel free!” 

“Free from what?” 

“Wild crazy fear! Sheer terror!” 

“You?” 

“Yes, me! I get scared and it just 
won't do!” Again with a sharp effort 
she clamped a bright smile over her 
pain. She could tell him now, she could 
and she must. For without it he’d think 
she'd gone up there out of mere cheap 
jealousy of that detestable wench from 
the Alps! She shut her eyes and said to 
him: “I’ve got so much I want to do — 
in jobs, I mean, and living! I want lots 
of living, Jack — grand rich living! I 
don’t mean cash, I mean real living! I 
don’t want to miss things nor to get 
old — and timid and scared of taking 
chances — if it’s worth it! See what I 
mean? I've got to be free from being 
scared! And I have been!” 

“Scared? How?” 

“Nobody knew! It got hold of me 
first two years ago. My mother was sick 
—and pretty bad — so I went home to 
Texas by plane. I mean I started — but 
at night — way out in the Ozarks we 
suddenly crashed! Those faces — voices 
— rushing air — the frantic screams of 
one small boy — wild horror in his 
mother’s eyes! Nine of us — and seven 





killed — all but that small boy and me! 
I thought I could forget it soon but I 
couldn't! It kept coming, Jack, and has 
kept at me ever since — without the 
slightest warning — jumping on me — 
like a cat — a horrible icy terror of dy- 
ing! Two it—and that’s 
enough! I couldn't be that way — not 
any more — not for the life I see ahead! 
So this afternoon I made up my mind 
to take it up there and get rid of it — 
clean! I have! I’m free!’’ Suddenly, as 
she felt him near, she opened her eyes, 
bright, wet with tears, and saw his face 
just over her own. 

“But darling! Good God!” His voice 
was thick. got all 
smashed to pieces? How about my side 
of it?” 

“Yours, Jack?” 

“Narcy! Didn't you know?” 

“OF course I did!” she answered, and 
her face was radiant now. “I knew you 
meant to tell me, too — and just what 
I would say to you! And that’s why I 
had to get rid of this first! I'm ready 
now — I’m clean, I'm free! Too bad I 
was such a little fool as to get myself 
broken up like this — for you on our 
first night together! Frau Schotz would 
never have bungled it so!” 

“Damn Frau Schotz! Nancy! Dar- 
ling! What’s wrong?” 

For Nancy had fainted from the 
pain. But he brought her to — and 
enough was said so that, when a grim 
old country doctor with two satchels 
entered the cabin, he found an out- 
rageously happy young woman plan- 
ning out a wedding trip! 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF 
THE OUTDOORS 


Asuna we had conquered 
the wilderness, decimated the Indian, 
cleared the forests and built weathei 
proof houses. to live in, we pioneering 
Americans reverted to an indoor life, 
stewing in our own juices. We had ex- 
perienced an overdose of the outdoors, 
colds, privation and suffering. Now we 
“holed in,” banked houses and _ at- 
tempted to forget the outdoors. 

The year 1845 marks an important 
date in a great rediscovery. Thoreau, 
to the consternation of the villagers 
and gossips at Concord, a town of two 
thousand, went off into the woods to 
live on the shores of Walden. That 
same year he refused to pay his taxes 
to support the Mexican War then go- 
ing on and was put in jail and wrote his 
essay on “Civil Disobedience” which 
inspired Tolstoy and Gandhi who 
shook the foundations of the British 
Empire. 

But Thoreau did more than that. He 
led us to rediscover the outdoors. Of 
course, the villagers regarded him as a 
crank, a loafer who didn’t work. He 
was a crazy man to go out in the snow 
when it wasn’t necessary. But the 
healthful outdoor life in the open that 
our young folk lead today is due to 
Thoreau and Whitman and cranks, 
cultists and nudists who stood the 
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brunt of Dame Grundy’s biting tongue 
and the gossip at the D.A.R. meetings 
or round the cracker barrel or the red 
hot stove in the store at the “Corners.” 

In Thoreau’s time sane people kept 
indoors in the winter time, and they 
kept the cold night air out. The spare 
room, shut off from air and sunlight, 
preserved an aroma of departed guests. 
The living room carried stronger and 
richer connotations of the unwashed. 
This was an excellent culture medium 
for the bugs of phthisis and erysipelas 
and many ills that are now out of 
fashion. 

How did we get that way? Our pio- 
neering ancestors had come from stone 
and half timber thatched houses in a 
relatively mild climate that could be 
kept tight and warm. In a new land 
they faced a wholly new set of condi- 
tions. Pioneers forced into close touch 
with nature, they adopted much of the 
way of life of the Indians. Their drafty 
log cabins, chinked with moss and clay, 
were copied from the Iroquois. 

American vigor and virility and en- 
terprise owe much to this life, which, 
stimulating resourcefulness and initia- 
tive, exerted a pressure that enabled 
the individual to rise to a level above 
his source. So real and actual was this 
pioneer life up to within recent time 





Your lead . . . after the fires were stoked and the 
bread set to rise, there followed a blameless eve- 
ning at cards 


that anything like camping as a recre- 
ation was unneeded and unnecessary. 

Behind the advancing frontier where 
the Indian massacre still threatened, 
the American farmer and villager set- 
tled down to the enjoyment of his hard 
won security and comfort, wishing to 
forget the rigors of the past. Now they 
luxuriated in a tight roof and tight 
walls, living in a close, confined, un- 
washed atmosphere with windows 
closed and houses sealed. 

About the time of the Civil War, 
however, things began to change. Boys, 
eager to be soldiers — march — and es- 
pecially to sleep out in tents, persuaded 
their elders to a new point of view. As 
early as 1861, according to the daugh- 
ter of William Gunn, founder of the 
Gunnery School at Washington, Conn., 
the Gunnery boys were camping out. 
One of the Gunnery boys, who later 
became Judge A. S. Gregg Clarke, later 
established the first camp in Maine 

in 1893, out of which grew the 
Keewyadin Chain — still going strong. 

And then, too, during these 60's and 
70's there was growing up a new school 
of Indian lore and woodcraft. George 
W. Sears under the pseudonym of 
“Nessmuk” wrote the first book on 
camping as a recreation. His “Wood- 
craft,” described as a book for those 
who go to the woods for pleasure, 
proved so popular that it went through 
twelve editions before the end of the 
century. Significant of the time, how- 
ever, is that it opens with a chapter on 
overwork. There had to be an excuse 
for going to the woods. Pleasure and 
recreation were not sufficient. 

“Adirondack Murray” was the nom 
de plume under which Rev. H. H. 
Murray, pastor of the Park Street 
Church, Brimstone Corner, Beston, 
wrote on the joys of the outdoors. It 
was hardly respectable for a Christian 
minister so he had to do it a bit sur- 
reptitiously. “Camp-life in the Adiron- 
dacks,” 1869, was his most popular 
book. 

Joseph T. Rothrock, the “Father of 
American Forestry,” shamefacedly took 
weakly boys into the open. He writes: 
“In 1876 I had the happy idea of tak- 
ing weakly boys in summer out into 
camp life in the woods, and under com- 
petent instruction mingling exercises 
and study, so that pursuit of health 
could be combined with acquisition of 
practical knowledge outside the usual 
academic lines.” 
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Thoreau and Emerson both wrote 
poems in praise of Monadnock — the 
first in praise of a mountain. It will be 
remembered that any human apprecia- 
tion of the beauty or majesty of moun- 
tains, even of the Alps, came only after 
the French revolution. Before that 
even Montaigne regarded the Alps 
with dread and horror. 

In 1881, the organized summer camp 
as we know it today was evolved and 
its methods worked out first by Ernest 
B. Balch. But after a few years, failing 
support, he gave it up and went to 
Yucatan, where he stayed for a quarter 
of a century. Meantime, Balch and his 
early camp were forgotten, and when 
in 1915 I was attempting to trace the 
history of the summer camp, all clues 
pointed back until finally I learned of 
Balch who had just been driven out of 
the wilds of Yucatan by the revolution. 
Balch wrote me: “In July, 1880, two 
boys, Henry Blair and my brother, Ste- 
phen Elliott Balch, marched with me 
from our home near Plymouth to As- 
quam Lake, Holderness, New Hamp- 
shire, and around it. I began then 
to think out a plan for an organized 
boys’ camp open to admission as a 
school, but on camp lines of a severe 
character. The idea took shape the fol- 
lowing winter, my sophomore year at 
Dartmouth, and the next summer, in 
June, 1881, we sailed on the Lotos up 
the lake, and rounding Mooney’s 
Point discovered and landed on Burnt 
Island, a perfect island for a boys’ 
camp. 

It was a startling thing to take boys 
out into the open, and, though the 
movement grew, it was thirty years be- 
fore anyone dared do the same thing 
with girls and then it was their own 
daughters that they started with. Even 
that was queer. But today camp expe- 
rience is regarded as an essential part 
in the education of every young boy 
and girl in America whose family can 
afford it. 

The plan of the summer camp that 
he worked out was later adopted by 
other camps, which, hearing of his 
camp or independently without knowl- 
edge, sprang up in New Hampshire, 
New York or Pennsylvania. Of the first 
five none lasted through to 1890 when 
there were only two. 

By 1900 there were twenty private 
camps and as many more under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the first or- 
ganization to enter this field. The 1930 
edition of the “Sargent Handbook of 
Summer Camps” devoted one hundred 
and six pages to organization camps. 
The Boy Scouts alone reported 300,000 


in camp; 1,346 private camps were re- 
ported and 1,430 organization camps. 
By 1933 the total had increased to 
3,485. Since then the camp has been 
adopted by many local organizations 
and by the public schools and is in a 
fair way of becoming completely so- 
cialized. 

In 1882 Dan Beard, then a student at 
the Art Students League in New York 
City, to earn money, for St. 
Nicholas an article “How to Camp 
Without a Tent,” and started some- 
thing which he has been keeping up 
ever since. Shackleton in a speech in 
New York once said: “Beard’s “The 
American Boy's Handy Book’ inspired 
in me my ambition to go to the South 
Pole.” 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this book were sold in its first 
fifty years. It gives much instruction on 
the outdoors and was followed in 1896 
by his “The Outdoor Handbook, for 
Playground, Field, and Forest” and in 
1900 by “The Jack of All Trades or 
New Ideas for the American Boy.” 

Beard started the Boy Pioneers in 
1905 with a view to stimulating the 
circulation of the magazine Recrea- 
tion, which he edited. The ideas of the 
organization in reviving frontiersmen’s 
virtues met with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of Roosevelt and Dewey. 

Two years later, Lord Baden Powell, 
who in the Boer War had learned 
scouting from the Zulus, brought his 
boy scout idea to America. At a ban- 
quet in his honor at the Hotel Waldorf 
he admitted that his idea of scouting 
had been derived from Dan Beard. 
These two men and Ernest Thompson- 
Seton (then Seton-Thompson) brought 
together their outdoor ideas three years 
later in 1910 when the Boy Scouts were 
organized. Girl 
Girls, and other numerous organiza- 
tions have continued to take ever in- 
creasing numbers of boys and girls in 
every clime into the outdoors. 

Summer was the time for all these ac- 
tivities. In winter we still remained 
“Snowbound” as in Whittier’s time. It 
wasn’t until the early eighties and nine- 
ties that Scandinavians began to filter 
into the New England hills replacing 
the Irish who had been the farm hands. 
The use of skis came to America with 
Norwegian migration in the 60's and 
70's before it reached the Alps. The 
Norwegians at Berlin, New Hamp 
shire, had formed the Nansen Ski Club 
as early as 1883. So skiing antedated 
golf, that queer Scotch game, which 
didn’t arrive until the 90's. 

In the first decade of this century 
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there came to Vermont Academy, a 
teacher from Ohio, James B. Taylor, 

vigorous and full-blooded. The New 

England winter was a challenge to him. 

So far as can be discovered, he was the 

first sane man in a responsible position 

to take boys out of doors in the winter 

time. But the boys early came to find 
the fun in it. The country about Sax- 
tons River was a challenge. The hills 
and the woods called to the hikers and 
mountain climbers, and when the snow 
came they took to snowshoeing, skiing 
and skating. 

In 1908 when James Taylor became 
assistant principal he organized the 
first winter carnival which included 
snowshoeing races for girls, as the 
school was then coeducational. Soon 
there was organized a Vermont Acad 
emy Mountain Club which offered to 
“grant degrees” for such achievements 
as mountain climbing in winter, skiing 
and snowshoe trips. And the require 
ments were stiff. 

Mr. Taylor's enthusiasm proved con 
tagious and fired and 
sparsely populated Vermont. Out of 
his Vermont Academy Mountain Club 
grew the Green Mountain Club. To 
this he was soon giving his whole time. 
The great work of the club was the 
building of the “Long Trail” over the 
heights of the Green Mountain Range 
from the Massachusetts line through 
the length of the state and northward 
to Canada. 

Out of this, largely through Benton 
McKaye, has grown the Appalachian 
Mountain Trail. Through organized 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MR. CREWES CAREER 


Prsciecs is the home of se- 
quels. In no other country are more 
second books written about a given set 
of characters. For that matter in no 
other country, more books. As often 
happens, suddenly a new heroine 
blooms on the bookstalls. If she has the 
qualities readers like best and a vital, 
though general, type of personality 
that fits all tastes, according to the law 
of averages she is bound to be pursued, 
and two or three more novels must be 
written about her. 

Consider, if you will, the plight of 
Miss O’Hara. Several million people 
now await her final reunion with Mr. 
Butler; a reunion which the author as- 
sures us will never take place. Un- 
doubtedly Margaret Mitchell realizes, 
as years ago Winston Churchill, the 
American novelist, may have done, 
that second books or, as we call them in 
this case, sequels, are usually second- 
rate. 

In 1906 Mr. Churchill’s Coniston 
like the ubiquitous Gone With the 
Wind could be found on almost any 
reading table; found there when it 
wasn't actually in the rapacious hands 
of a neighbor, or gone-with-the-owne: 
. . . to bed. 

Reading in bed, be it added, was 
catching on very nicely since candles 
had long since given way to the only 
slightly safer kerosene lamp or the 
gas jet. Thus many a reader, buried 
beneath the doubtful beauties of a 
crazy-quilt, might have been found 
turning the pages of Coniston’s after- 
ward; turning them regretfully as he 
framed a mental petition to the Al- 
mighty for a sequel. 

But in some respects he was doomed 
to disappointment. Prior even to the 
publication of Coniston, Mr. Churchill 
himself had gone adventuring in the 
world of politics, and was now think- 
ing temporarily not in terms of fiction 
but of votes. 

Winston Churchill's political career 
was not a particularly successful one. 
He went to the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature in 1903 from the town of Corn- 
ish, and was re-elected for the session 
of 1905. In 1903 he was made a Colonel 
on the staff of Governor Bachelder and 
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not long after, as one of his contem- 
poraries put it, he “stripped himself of 
the gold braid, and went more or less 
frankly into the camp of such insur- 
gency as then existed in New Hamp- 
shire politics.” New Hampshire was 
said to be in the hands of the railroads. 

As was recently stated, no one can 
doubt Churchill’s absolute sincerity 
nor his repugnance in the absentee po- 
litical landlordism which “ruled” New 
Hampshire from the North Station in 
Boston. 

It is said his position . especially 
in society was thoroughly estab- 
lished. After all the first author in the 
land was no inconsiderable force to be 
reckoned with. It was the opinion of 
some that Churchill hoped to take 
a “running jump” from the House of 
Representatives in Concord to the 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. This the author vehemently denies 
because, he says, he never at any time 
had a preconceived plan in mind. In 
writing, he says, he had a definite goal 
before him, but the politics appealed 
to him as an adventure and as an out- 
side activity something of a relief 
from the tyranny of an author's desk 
and chair. 

As has been said, he did return to 
the Legislature in 1905, and, as ad- 
vised, did become a candidate for the 
State Senate. Later, however, as a 
candidate for Governor he led the 
fight against the railroads under the 
banner of the Lincoln Republican 
Club. 

As Winston Churchill now sees it, 
he was never a politician. Frequently, 
he says, reporters came to him and 
said, “If you’re going to make the 
front page today, you’ve got to say 
something stinging about your oppo- 
nents.” And, he says, the fact that he 
had no actual hatred for these oppo- 
nents made a consistent campaign of 
stinging remarks impossible. 

Following his defeat in 1906 for the 
nomination, he retired to his home in 
Cornish, and we are probably correct 
in thinking that he immediately set to 
work on another book. 

The prayers of our Coniston read- 
ers were about to be answered though 


in a different guise. Winston Churchill 
was writing no flimsy sequel. At the 
moment there was taking shape in the 
shadow of Mt. Ascutney a book that 
would strengthen the crusade to stamp 
out railroad “control” and the alleg- 
edly notorious pass system. It was to be 
called Mr. Crewe’s Career. 

Looking over the New York Herald 
for Saturday, May 9, 1908, we find that 
appropriately or not, the Yale boys 
were at Ellis Island; that we could 
have our Nottingham lace curtains 
cleaned for fifty cents a pair, which, as 
any stylist will tell you, was more than 
they were worth; and that Winston 
Churchill had published another po- 
litical novel in which, it was said, he 
used “thin disguises” in describing 
“well-known New Hampshire resi- 
dents, easily recognizable in heroes and 
villains.” 

The article then went on to say that 
in Mr. Crewe’s Career the author was 
giving the same story as he himself had 
lived it. That Mr. Crewe in external 
detail was Mr. Churchill himself; that 
in actual personality Mr. Churc hill was 
the very opposite, and that if the reader 
would have an actual reflection of the 
writer, he must find it in the characte1 
of Austen Vane. The critic went on to 
say that in Vane you get autobiogra- 
phy; in Mr. Crewe you get environ- 
ment, but not the man. 

What the New York Herald did not 
know at that time, and what it had 
subsequently paid George H. Moses 
and Harlan C. Pearson, both of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, to write in still 
another column was that in their opin- 
ion Mr. Crewe was to a certain extent 
drawn from George B. Leighton of 
Dublin, New Hampshire. 

Today Mr. Churchill admits that 
Mr. Crewe was often himself, but that 
the character was pretty much a hy- 
brid. Good art, the author says, is see- 
ing in yourself the things you would 
make fun of in others. 

To point out in detail demarca- 
tion in Mr. Crewe would be long and 
tedious to the reader. We might bet- 
ter quote Mr. Moses’ and Mr. Pear- 
son’s article: 

“It was Mr. Churchill who was 
elected to the Legislature, and went 
there with a sheaf of bills on forestry, 
good roads, and other improvements. 
. . » It was Mr. Churchill who, draw- 
ing a seat in a far corner of the House, 
was taken under the wing of the vet- 
erans of the machine and given a snug 
chair between two of them in the very 
front row. It was Mr. Churchill who 
invaded the secrets of the ‘railroad 
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room’ (called the Throne Room in 
Coniston). 

“Tt was Mr. Churchill who, starting 
on a tour to ‘stump the state,’ was 
obliged to introduce himself at the first 
place he visited because all the ‘lead- 
ing citizens’ were so chary of his reform 
ideas.” 

Judge James W. Remick, distin- 
guished German War Claims arbiter 
for the United States, and an associate 
of Winston Churchill’s during the 
campaign, has told the writer that 
Churchill’s entrance into _ politics 
brought “an avalanche of abuse” from 
the press and other agencies “repre- 
senting the railroads’; and that it was 
at Concord, the state capital, that both 
Churchill and he had to introduce each 
other when they made their opening 
speeches. 

“On the other hand,” says the arti- 
cle written in 1908, “the campaign of 
Mr. Leighton for the United States 
Senatorship in 1906-07 undoubtedly 
furnished many suggestions for the ca- 
reer of Mr. Crewe.” 

To quote again: “Mr. Leighton is a 
very wealthy young man, son of the 
late George E. Leighton of St. Louis, 
capitalist and lawyer, who makes his 
legal residence in Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, where he has a splendid estate 
known as Monadnock Farms. He 
joined the Churchill reform move- 
ment at its inception, but, against the 
desires of Mr. Churchill and others of 
its leaders, presented himself to the 
New Hampshire Legislature of 1907 as 
a candidate for United States Senator. 
He is credited with having spent $40,- 
000 in his canvass, or almost $1,500 
each for the twenty-eight votes which 
he received in the party caucus.” 

It is the opinion of the writers of 
this article that Winston Churchill had 
no liking for George Leighton. Mr. 
Churchill does not indicate that this is 
so. He says he had a real affection for 
Leighton, but he says also that he him- 
self never bought a vote. 

“I don’t wish to be thought a prude 
about this sort of thing,” the author 
said recently. “I did pay ‘Vene’ Bryant 
a sum of money which he called ‘ex- 
penses.’ I used a railroad pass once or 
twice but only once or twice; I 
did not use it again.” 

Concluding the reference to Mr. 
Crewe, the article says that it was 
George Leighton’s portrait, with Glad- 
stone collar and expression of deep 
thought which was posted by the thou- 
sands over the state as the author 
writes that Mr. Crewe’s was. 

“The story of Mr. Leighton’s life, 
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achievements, riches, and residences 
was published in a neat pamphlet as 
Mr. Crewe’s was, and distributed 
broadcast. Mr. Leighton, like Mr. 
Crewe, wrote and published anti-rail- 
road brochures, formed State societies 
for this, that, and the other purpose, 
entertained the ‘peasantry’ at his pala- 
tial home, was a center of interest and 
attention at the Pelican, and was sur- 
prised at the size of his campaign cigar 
bills.” 

As for the anti-railroad brochures, 
the writer has been fortunate in find- 
ing a pamphlet containing Lucius Tut- 
tle’s (President of the Boston and 
Maine) reply to the Leighton charges, 
thus corroborating the fact that Leigh- 
ton made them. 

An interesting sidelight in contrast 
to this is Mr. Churchill's recent admis- 
sion to the writer that he himself, like 
Mr. Crewe, labored under monumen- 
tal delusions of grandeur. He says that 
at that time he often drove four-in- 
hand about Cornish and its environs, 
and that he blushes to think how, as 
the magnanimous patron of a rural 
community, he bowed and smiled to 
neighbors from the lordly turrets of 
his expensive equipage. 

It has been said that there was som« 
parallel to this in the first winter the 
author was in the Legislature. An ob- 
server of the times states that it was a 
mark of gentility to have what Church- 
ill and his rivals called the “booby 
sleigh” drawn up before one’s door. 

One of the most amusing figures in 
all the Churchill novels is Hamilton 


Tooting of Mr. Crewe’s Career. Toot- 
ing has been likened by New Hamp- 
shire people to several politicians who 
figured prominently during the time 
of the Churchill campaigns. One man 
who claims to have made a study of the 
period says that he was George A. Wes- 
ton of Bellows Falls, Vermont. None 
that we know of agrees with this opin 
ion and we have never been able to 
find any proof that it might be so. Oth 
ers have said Tooting was drawn from 
Colonel Harold Topping, secretary to 
Cyrus A. Sulloway. But George Moses 
is quite firm in the opinion that if the 
character resembles anybody, it is Con- 
rad W. Crooker, one time lawyer and 
editor in the town of Fitzwilliam, near 
Dublin. We are told Crooker took 
charge of the Leighton senatorial cam 
paign. 

The New York Herald article, which 
we have already quoted extensively, 
says that it was Crooker who, “ ‘coat- 
less and collarless,’ as the book says, 
led the reform cheering in the State 
convention.” 

It was emphasized, however, that 
neither Crooker nor Topping ever sold 
railroad secrets, or was dismissed from 
the railroad’s services for the simple 
reason that the railroad never em 
ployed them, and therefore they had 
no secrets to sell. There is said to be 
hardly any similarity whatever be- 
tween Hamilton Tooting and Sylva- 
nus “Vene” Bryant of Cornish as some 
few have pointed out that there was. 
In the opinion of many the resem- 
blance is thought to be stronger be- 





“ Mr. Crewe’s acres used to lie between Mt. Monadnock and the Yankee editorial offices, from which this 
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tween “Vene” and the character of 
Job Braden. 

Now and then every writer, though 
telling a serious story, permits himself 
to bubble over for a moment, and al- 
lows to creep in something of the 
whimsical attitude with which he re- 
gards his characters. Such might be the 
situation in which the author describes 
Manning. Quoting from the book: 

Number Nine (Pelican House) be- 
longs from year to year to Mr. Man- 
ning, division superintendent of that 
part of the Northeastern (railroad) 
which was the old Central,—a thin 
gentleman with side-whiskers. He loves 
life in the capital so much that he takes 
his vacations there in the winter, — 
during sessions of the legislature, — 
presumably because it is gay. 

It is said the “disguise” here is so 
thin as to be almost non-existent. The 
Herald article goes so far as to say that 
Manning IS George “Ed” Cummings. 
But if this is true, then Mr. Churchill 
may have inserted a deliberate inac- 
curacy for reasons best known to him- 
self; like Buttercup, he “mixed the 
babies up.” 

They say it was George “Ed” Cum- 
mings’ “legitimate” business to be in 
Concord since he was superintendent 
of the Northern division of the Con- 
cord and Montreal. These were not 
vacation trips, it seems. 

Among the so-called minor charac- 
ters of Mr. Crewe’s Career is Elisha 
Jane, Earl of Haines County in the 
North Country, and United States 
consul somewhere (who) is home on 
his annual vacation in room fifty-nine 
(also in the Pelican). 

New Hampshire history has not re- 
corded just when General Paul Lang 
took his vacations. Whether he win- 
tered or summered in the Eagle Hotel 
in Concord, it seems, has never caught 
the fancy of a biographer. We are able 
to discover only such facts as these: 
that he lived not unlike a feudal lord 
in one of those hilltop homes in Or- 
ford, well up in the northern half of 
New Hampshire, indulging a patri- 
cian’s taste for art works; especially 
Florentine carving; that the celebrated 
Uncle John Sanborn is said to have 
sized him up, and then engaged him as 
attorney for the Boston and Maine; 
that he “ranked high among that cor- 
poration’s valued and able counsel”; 
that he was a “factor in many a politi- 
cal and legislative struggle, always es- 
pousing his friend’s cause with zeal”; 
and that when he became United States 
Consul at Sherbrook, Canada, like all 
other diplomatic representatives, he 


was handed the customary book of 
rules which stated that he was entitled 
to four-day absences from his post with- 
out reporting to the state department. 
In the opinion of some he was a man of 
no small ability, and it is said he was 
once heard to say in effect, “We know 
how to carry elections.” 

The exact technique of carrying elec- 
tions is sketchy at best, but a contem- 
porary of General Lang’s says he car- 
ried his own “by main force.” 

According to William E. Chandler 
in a small book called New Hampshire 
a Slave State, Senator Jacob H. Gal- 
linger was alleged at one time to be in 
the pay of the Concord railroad. It was 
alleged by Chandler that Gallinger 
“with enough others to constitute a 
formidable company” had entered into 
“certain negotiations and bargains 
with Messrs. Frank Jones and Charles 
A. Sinclair, Democrats, brewers, and 
railroad operators, with enough others, 
Democrats and Republicans in the pay 
of the Boston and Maine railroad, to 
constitute a dangerous company.” 

Our interest is aroused to know just 
how dangerous this “company” was. 
We find the “negotiations” outlined in 
what is called a Book of Bargains. 
Since these are after all the accusations 
of one politician against another we 
are not surprised to find that Senator 
Chandler implied many sinister things. 
One, that Gallinger (in 1887), for a fee 
of $5,000 or more, became the head or- 
ganizer of the Concord railroad lobby; 
that so far as he could, he had “sold 
the Republican organization of the 
state to serve one railroad in contest 
with another company”; and that he 
“took into his employment” hundreds 
of active Republicans, and organized 
them “as a great mercenary corps to do 
his corrupt work then and thereafter.” 

Chandler went on to quote Gov- 
ernor Sawyer as saying that “to his 
mind” there had been “deliberate and 
systematic attempts at wholesale brib- 
ery of the Legislature of 1887.” And 
according to Chandler, Gallinger 
“never opened his mouth in denial.” 

Chandler further implied that in 
consideration of his election to the 
United States senatorship, Gallinger 
had “sold himself to be the tool in 
high ofhce” of both the “great demoral- 
izing and corrupting railroad combina- 
tions” which, he said, then “domi- 
nated” both political parties in New 
Hampshire. 

Which of these charges are true and 
which are false cannot now be deter- 
mined. Most of them deal with a time 
long before the Crewe period. Never- 





theless, Mr. Moses and Mr. Pearson 
went so far as to say in their article that 
Senator Whitredge is United States 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger. 

It is believed that the break between 
Chandler and Gallinger arose out of 
the senatorial caucus in 1889. Three of 
the spokesmen for Gallinger, in their 
nominating speeches, are said to have 
assailed Chandler for having bought 
votes to secure re-nomination. Accord- 
ing to one authority it was thought 
Chandler “in the long course of his po- 
litical activities used money more o1 
less freely; but that he or any of his 
agents, with his consent, ever went into 
the actual cash-and-carry process is 
very doubtful.” 

It is said Chandler brooded over 
what he regarded as a gross injustice; 
and it was nearly a year and a half 
after this caucus that Churchill pro- 
duced the Book of Bargains. 

While we may seem to have wan- 
dered far afield in the Chandler-Gal- 
linger feud, we do so chiefly in the hope 
of showing that these were two angry 
men who may have said things they 
afterward regretted. In the words of 
one man who knew him well, Chandler 
had a “grasshopper mind” and jumped 
at conclusions. The Book of Bargains, 
one informant says, was merely a se- 
quence of deductions. After the quar- 
rel had run its course, the two men, 
we are told, bestowed on each other a 
political kiss, and thereupon made up. 

Mr. Churchill has never said one 
way or another whether he was think- 
ing of Gallinger when he wrote of 
Senator Whitredge. We are surprised 
to find, nevertheless, that though 
Chandler is thought to have saved his 
entire political correspondence, much 
of which is now in the Historical So- 
ciety in Concord, according to Otis G. 
Hammond, curator of the society, 
so far as he knows, nothing of Gal- 
linger’s but his dinner invitations has 
as yet been found. 

One sultry summer day two or three 
years ago several hundred amateur an- 
tiquarians headed their beach wagons 
in the direction of Salisbury, New 
Hampshire. It was an event of no small 
historical importance, but the newspa- 
pers paid surprisingly little attention 
to it. The Gallinger farm with its col- 
lections was to be sold at auction. It 
took two days to dispose of the tables 
and chairs, the books and the pictures, 
and perhaps some ambitious reporter, 
all unknowingly, slipped up on the 
story of the hour when he failed to 
remember that a certain fictitious Sen- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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As the president’s birthday ball approaches 


Hw I contracted polio in 
1916 instead of in 1896, I should have 
a very different story to tell. Perhaps I 
might even have made a complete re- 
covery. At any rate the local doctors 
would have known what it was, and I 
should have had intelligent treatment 
from the start instead of having so 
many worse than useless things tried. 
I can be only too thankful, however, 
that their efforts had no worse results. 

Everyone had some sort of treatment 
to recommend; of course I was oiled, 
rubbed and pommeled and made to do 
exercises when I should have been ly- 
ing perfectly quiet. I made some im- 
provement up to a certain point, but 
gradually and reluctantly it came to be 
accepted that I should go through life 
on wheels. 

Fortunately for me, the paralysis was 
only from the waist down, so that my 
arms were not involved and my only 
curvature was a lordosis. 

If my parents and friends pitied me, 
they wisely kept it to themselves and 
I never dared to indulge in self-pity. 
Gradually I learned what a wheel chair 
could be made to do, and I began to 
teach “Maggie” a few tricks unknown 
to most of them. 

Thus my childhood and girlhood 
passed. After being taught at home for 
a few years, I went back to the public 
school. My parents allowed me to lead 
as nearly normal a life as I could, prob- 
ably at the expense of no little anxiety 
on their part. 

About three years after finishing 
school, I found my first job. Although 
it was not very lucrative nor much to 
my liking, having something definite 
to do and a little money earned by my 
own efforts, helped my self-respect. 
After a few years I found some work 
that I liked better. 

When I was twenty-four, my parents 
died. Perhaps if they had lived a few 
years longer, they would have urged me 
to do sooner the thing that I was 
finally led to undertake. They were 
never willing to leave a stone unturned 
if they could see a possible chance of 
further improving my condition. 

For several years I had been reading 
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an infantile victim talks 


By LAURA E. TOWLE 


and hearing of poliomyelitis clinics 
that were held periodically at differ- 
ent points in the State. I sometimes 
thought that if I could only attend one 
without the knowledge of my relatives 
and friends, I might learn if anything 
could still be done for me. But how I 
hated having it known just how badly 
I wanted to walk again! How I hated 
feeling that people would talk pity- 
ingly of poor Laura's disappointment! 

So I just continued to dismiss the 
idea until the twenty-ninth summer 
after my illness, when I heard that a 
young man in a neighboring town had 
been to Boston and was walking with 
braces and crutches after ten years in 
a wheel chair. His condition before 
treatment had been so like my own 
that I knew the time had come, at least 
for investigation. I realized then that 
I had been only kidding myself with 
the idea that a wheel chair was better 
than crutches. When I talked with the 
young man I was convinced. He was 
full of enthusiasm and urged me to go 
to the next clinic. 

The clinic was held in August in a 
nearby town. I went, ostensibly for a 
week-end visit with a friend; even she 
did not know what I was up to until 
after I had been to the clinic. 

First came the history of my case, 
and, after a long wait, I was given a 
thorough muscle examination by a 
physiotherapist. “And you have been 
in a wheel chair all these years?” she 
said. “You can do better than that. 
Why haven't you been to us before?” 
That was encouraging. But Dr. O's 
verdict was a dash of cold water. He 
was as impersonal as if I had been a 
guinea pig, as he read the long report 
of weak muscles. Then he told me that 
if I spent six to eight months in a hos- 
pital and had three or four operations, 
I should be able to walk with braces 
and crutches; but since I had got used 
to my own methods of getting about, 
he questioned whether I would con- 
sider it worth while. Apparently he 
didn’t. I replied that if it would mean 
being able to walk up and down stairs, 
I should consider it worth while. He 
said that he couldn't promise. . . . I 


might learn to in time and I should 
probably learn to sit down in a chair 
and get up alone. 

So that was that! 

The State nurse, who, I am sure, 
sensed my disappointment, told me to 
go home and think it over, and, if I 
decided that I wanted to try, to write 
to her. Accordingly, for the next two 
weeks, I did little but think, deciding 
one day to make that one more at- 
tempt, and the next day just to let well 
enough alone. But finally, with the 
realization that something might yet 
be done, I decided I could never be 
happy if I let the chance slip. 

Her reply was most heartening: 
“Since you feel as you do about it, I 
think it will be very worth your while 
to consider being treated now.” 

That clinched matters, and things 
began to move. A visit from the State 
nurse further reassured me, and from 
then on I seldom doubted that my 
heart's desire was to be realized. I left 
for Boston the evening of November 
llth, arriving the next morning. 

Had I been superstitious, I might 
have wanted to turn and flee, for as I 
entered the hospital, a black cat ran 
across the hall; and, as if that wasn’t 
jinx enough, my first operation was 
scheduled for Friday, the 13th! 

When Dr. O came in smiling, I 
hardly recognized him as the solemn 
individual who had apparently tried to 
discourage me at the clinic. He greeted 
me with, “So you've decided to stand 
on one end, have you? I think you are 
wise.” So that was how matters stood! 
He hadn't really been trying to dis- 
courage me after all. He had only 
wanted me to make my own decision. 

So began one of the pleasantest win- 
ters that I ever passed. The hospital 
was not a large one; consequently it 
had an almost homelike atmosphere. 
Everyone about the place, from the 
white-haired superintendent to the 
negro cook and the house man, took a 
heart-warming interest in the welfare 
and progress of the patients. The 
nurses — bless them — were always ren- 
dering little extra-professional services 
which I shall never forget. There were 
usually several other orthopedic pa- 
tients in the place, and as we had noth- 
ing wrong with our digestions, we often 
sent out for hot dogs, dill pickles, and 
other things not included in a hospital 
bill of fare. These occasions were 
usually farewell parties for a patient 
who was leaving. We sang, took turns 
reading aloud, and found various ways 
of making the time pass quickly. 

The first operation, for the purpose 





of relieving contractions in my hips, 
which had caused the lordosis, wasn’t 
too painful, and after a few days I was 
quite comfortable. 

Ten days after the operation I was 
encased in a plaster combination of 
long corset and hip boots. The morn- 
ing it was put on I ate rather sparingly. 
By noon I was ravenous, and downed 
a good dinner. The result was that my 
armor became so tight that I could 
scarcely breathe. The night that fol- 
lowed was, I believe, the only entirely 
sleepless night that I ever passed. In 
the morning I told the doctor that I 
had made the mistake of eating a very 
light breakfast the morning before. 
Realizing my plight, he replied teas- 
ingly, “Then that is your limit for the 
next six weeks.” He called for a plaster 
knife and cut out over my tummy a 
piece of my cast about the size of a tea 
plate. Oh, blessed relief! He trimmed 
off, during the next few days, smaller 
portions that hurt unnecessarily. I de- 
cided that, after all, the worst feature 
of being a human crustacean was being 
deprived of baths and _ full-length 
back-rubs. 

Worse was to follow, however, for 
next came the Bradford frame, a device 
designed to stretch the contracted 
muscles. This was a canvas-covered 
metal frame raised on blocks at first 
about six inches from my bed. Had the 
canvas covered the entire length of the 
frame, it wouldn’t have been so bad, 
but there was the rub. Only my body 
rested on the canvas, so that instead of 
lying flat on my back, I was bent back- 
ward at the hips. That was the first 
time that I doubted whether I could 
see the thing through, but, of course, 
as the muscles stretched, it became less 
tedious. Just as I was beginning to feel 
a little less uncomfortable, I was or- 
dered up another six inches. I im- 
agined that it was doing no good and I 
had visions of myself returning home 
defeated. But when the doctor re- 
ported progress, I took heart and re- 
sponded with fresh courage to his, “It’s 
up to you.” 

Being in a ward helped a lot. I 
made several lasting friendships. Even 
though I was over two hundred miles 
from home, I had frequent visitors, and 
gifts of flowers, fruit, candy, books and 
magazines. 

As Christmas approached, I had 
packages of all sizes, all of them re- 
ligiously reserved to be opened Decem- 
ber 25th. The stand by my bed was 
piled high, and I even had a small tree. 
In the morning I was allowed to sit up 
in bed long enough to open my gifts. 





Thus, Christmas passed very happily. 

January 8th I was released from the 
cast and had the coveted tub bath and 
full-length back-rub. On the 11th came 
an operation on each knee — more 
work on those refractory muscles that 
hadn't stretched quite enough — and 
some bone-breaking to correct knock- 
knees. It really wasn’t bad at all, for 
the respite from the Bradford frame 
and the upper portion of my cast (the 
hip boots had been renewed), seemed 
little short of heavenly. 

After four luxurious weeks of lying 
flat in bed, I was again elevated to the 
“camel,” as I had christened the frame, 
but I minded it less than before, for the 
second operation had helped apprecia- 
bly. This “ride” continued for about 
four weeks. During that time the casts 
were opened and measurements were 
taken for braces, as another operation 
was deemed, at that time, unnecessary. 

When the braces were finished and 
the day came to try them out, my ex- 
citement ran high. A physiotherapist 
stood me on my feet, and the crutches 
were placed under my arms. After a 
few minutes she asked, “Do you want 
to try walking?” Of course I did, and 
so, encircled by her arms and gently 
propelled from the rear, I took a few 
funny, uncertain little hops. 

The next day it went better and I 
balanced alone, but she still kept her 
arms about me when I moved. When 
she thought that I might have had 





Acme News pictures 


This is Tom Hunter, one of New England’s 
well-known infantile paralytics. Besides winning 
honors in scholarship at Harvard, he was cox of 
the crew in’ 34 and’ 35. In’36 he won a scholarship 
to Cambridge, England, and became cox of the crew 
there. He is now studying to be a doctor 


enough, she suggested that I rest, but I 
wanted to keep on, so she said, “Go to 
it, old thing, I can stand it as long as 
you can.” That day my doctors called 
to survey the results. “How does it feel 
to stand on one end?” “Great,” I re- 
plied. “Are you sorry you came down 
here and went through all this cussed 
business?” he asked. My enthusiastic, 
“I should say not!” must have assured 
him that he had one more grateful 
patient. 

The third day, which was March 
17th, after I had traveled around the 
ward a bit, I suddenly discovered that 
I was on my own. It would be too much 
to expect anyone else to appreciate the 
sensation that I experienced then! My 
progress was anything but swift or 
graceful, but history has recorded no 
greater thrill than I felt at that mo- 
ment! 

Next came daily expert instructions 
in the art of stair-climbing and meth- 
ods for more speed and confidence on 
the level. I had a new instructor, and 
didn’t she put me through my paces! I 
was told, “Now, Miss Towle, it is pos- 
sible to be both graceful and dignified 
on crutches—but you are neither.” 
She showed me just what she expected 
me to do, and insisted on my doing it. 
Just how near I have measured up to 
her expectations I don’t know. If I have 
failed, it is not due to any lack of pa- 
tience and thoroughness on her part. 
She has since been promoted to the 
happy task of teaching little new angels 
to use their wings. 

April 17th I came home, leaving my 
faithful “Maggie” behind. 

On May 13th, just six months from 
the date of my first operation, I again 
went to the clinic, walking the half- 
mile from the home of my friend to the 
hospital! This was the same route that 
I had traversed in .a wheel chair the 
summer before. 

In August I saw my two doctors, and 
Dr. O asked, “Do you remember when 
you were in this room a year ago?” “I 
should say I do,” I replied, “and you 
pretty nearly dashed my hopes.” His 
reply was, “I wanted to see what kind 
of stuff you had in you and I found out, 
I found out.” 

In December, 1927, I returned to 
Boston for a muscle transplant in each 
hip. This gave me still further free- 
dom. After a little less than eight weeks 
in the hospital, 1 was able to go around 
visiting my friends in the vicinity of 
Boston, a thing that would have been 
next to impossible in the wheel-chair 
days. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What a World War —or even a League of Nations 
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Arthur Callen 


IN AUSTRIA 


could not 


do, perhaps skiing is doing — substituting handshakes 
for fists at the gatherings of nationals 


Cn him Colby Charles; it 
might have been any boy from the 
Eastern Slope section of the White 
Mountains. 

With his Tyrolean hat covering his 
eyes he sleeps on the open porch of the 
“Gasthof und Hospiz St. Christoph” 
and dreams of home. It is a warm after- 
noon in May, and many mattresses 
have been taken from the beds to be 
aired while the rooms are being 
scoured in preparation for the summer 
trade. It is against a soft slope of these 
mattresses that Colby lies in the shade 
of the building, completely relaxed 
and feeling a cool breeze move against 
his sunburned cheeks. In this position 
of extreme comfort he imagines him- 
self to be sleeping in front of his fath- 
er’s farm in Jackson, New Hampshire 
—one quarter of the way around the 
globe. 

How he comes to be sleeping thus, 
close to the pink wall of the Gasthof, 
he can tell you only in disconnected 
paragraphs and distorted verbal im- 
agery; for the story of his success is too 
simple and yet too magnificent for him 
to understand. 

He was schooled in a_ two-room 
building at the crossing of the roads 
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By TYLER MICOLEAU 


until he was ready to go to the high 
school in Conway. His lessons in Con- 
way were presented by moderately 
capable instructors, and he was mod- 
erately bright in his recitations. Noth- 
ing more was expected of him. He was 
the son of a farmer and would one day 
have a farm of his own and would man- 
age it with characteristic rural intel- 
lect. He was a _ nice boy —clean, 
healthy, friendly, and apparently des- 
tined for a life of decent mediocrity. 
His father’s farm being in Jackson, 
however, and the coincidence of his 
being without binding employment 
when a certain Mr. Carroll Reed came 
to town caused an abrupt change in his 
cultural outlook. Up to that juncture 
his story was according to the usual 
pattern and was typically uninterest- 
ing. 

While he was in high school there 
was an ever-increasing influx of winte 
tourists in the White Mountains and 
in the neighborhood of his home. Con- 
sequently, many of the hotels and sum- 
mer houses were opened and fitted for 
cold weather, and the skiable hills were 
more and more populated with mon- 
eyed people from the cities of southern 
New England. 


Hypocritically, Colby and his friends 
talked much about the skiing and the 
relative merits of the various types of 
equipment, though they well knew that 
the sport was for those whose vacations 
were free from labor and whose pocket- 
books were comparatively replete. 
“December” could mean only one 
thing to Colby, inasmuch as he had 
finished school; and that was that he 
must haul the ice from the pond and 
clear the saleable timber from the land 
in back of the farm. 

During the first days of December, 
therefore, he took no part in the 
steadily growing fever of skiing about 
him; he only paused now and then to 
gaze absently in the direction of Whit- 
ney’s hill and to receive a vicarious 
pleasure from watching the masterful 
technique of the strangers. He did own 
a pair of makeshift skis, but he was 
reluctant to venture on the slopes 
where the stylishly dressed vacationers 
were practicing. 

But the blue-eyed and dauntless 
Carroll Reed had remained in town 
long after his cause was thought to be 
lost. He continued to visit the various 
kitchens and hotel lobbies armed with 
the familiar brief case of letters and 
pages of financial scribblings. Colby 
knew little about Carroll except that 
he was friendly and always spoke to 
Colby by name. Nor did Colby under- 
stand what project it was for which 
Carroll was working so tirelessly. There 
were many rumors and excited com- 
mentation in the general store and 
gasoline station where the natives of 
the village gathered to hear the latest 
gossip; but Colby had heard similar 
talk in the past, and nothing of impor- 
tance had ever developed from. it. 
Whatever the thing was, it cost money; 
and Colby was confident that there was 
none to spare in the region —so he 
closed his ears to the discussions about 
him and continued with the work of 
cutting trees. 

One evening, however, the telephone 
operator shocked him into a realiza- 
tion that something definite was afoot 
by imparting the information that Car- 
roll wanted all the available boys to 
try for positions as ski teachers. Carroll 
had hired an Austrian instructor, and 
the Eastern Slope Ski School was about 
to become a reality. From that time on, 
Colby’s life was a strange sort of ficti- 
tious romance, the unfolding of which 
happened with such rapidity that he 
was emotionally unhinged. 

Before he realized what had hap- 
pened, he had been selected as a 
teacher, and, under the expert tutelage 








of Benno Rybizka, he soon knew as 
much about technique and equipment 
as many of the people who came from 
the cities — these people who had fasci- 
nated him by their seemingly miracu- 
lous ability. Furthermore, he had been 
given a fundamental method for teach- 
ing these very people the maneuvers 
which he had been taught. He could 
shout his commands with neither shy- 
ness nor fear, and he could speak with 
a tone of authority on the Arlberg sys- 
tem of skiing. 

But there was no cessation in the 
hum of conversations and plans and 
projects, and always Colby was slow to 
realize that these projects actually 
could be carried out. He had no time 
to ponder the plausibility of future 
developments, for he was too much oc- 
cupied with the demands of the pres- 
ent. It seemed that he never would find 
time to adjust himself to his new and 
thrilling activity. 

When the mud of April deepened 
in the back roads and the skiing center 
had moved to Tuckerman’s Ravine, it 
seemed that, at long last, the dream 
was temporarily over and that he could 
slide again into the familiar rut of 
working on the farm. However, the 
hysteria had not yet reached its peak. 
There was talk of having the instruc- 
tors move to the top of Mount Wash- 
ington for an intensive course of in- 
struction in the more difficult aspects 
of the technique, but this scheme 
withered away to give place to one 
which, to Colby, was nothing short of 
fantastic — five of the boys would be 
taken to Austria. 

Many times he had been to Portland; 
once he went to Boston, but never 
further. 

Austria—an unbelievably distant 
place on a continent across a mighty 
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ocean — Austria — St. Anton am Arl- 
berg — ‘Tyrol — the mountains where 
“Ski Chase” was filmed. It was unques- 
tionably absurd; it would cost hun- 
dreds of dollars. But 

Three hundred dollars was supplied 
by the school and the regional inter- 
ests. He managed a fourth by selling 
his pigs at auction and disposing of his 
skis and boots in a raffle. 

No longer did he sleep at night; he 
wandered through the days in a kind of 
stupor. Austria — St. Christoph — Gal- 
zigg — names, only names, but names 
connoting great distances and adven- 
ture and romance. 

Then Colby crossed three thousand 
miles of water to the continent where 
civilization had found its beginning. 
He and his friends lived on a German 
ship for seven days surrounded by an 
emptiness of sea and sky, an intermina- 
ble rolling disk of ocean held down by 
a changeless dome of sky—an un- 
broken, monotonous hemisphere which 
changed only for night and for day, or 
for fog. Then, at the end of this ocean, 
the city of Cherbourg slid noiselessly 
and dimly into the encircled world of 
his vision, noiselessly and dimly in the 
early morning, yet grimly with the rec- 
ord of the suspicions and hates of 
a continent — men-of-war, destroyers, 
and gray sea-planes, armed with the 
latest scientific machinery and death- 
dealing engines. 

And beyond — beyond fields of un- 
natural richness and towns of incon- 
gruous poverty, beyond patterned 
miles of shade-trees and rolling mead- 
ows, beyond miles of smooth rails, and 
beyond the great cities of France — he 
and his companions came to the snow- 
covered Alps — unbelievable in their 
splendor, stupendous in their magni- 
tude, reflecting their great height in 


lakes of crystal clarity, tossing their 
jagged peaks upward into the clouds 
and above. The Alps — divided by the 
borderlines of nations, where foreign 
languages were changed for languages 
yet more foreign, where light moneys 
were changed for heavy, and where 
passports were shown while Americans 
stumbled through the gibberish of the 
sections in order to learn the demands 
of officials. Then there were more 
miles, climbing, electric miles through 
fantastic towns with unpronounceable 
names until finally they saw the 
Lechteler Alps and the Ferwall Group, 
high and white and forming unsur- 
passed skiing slopes — The Arlberg. 

Colby gazed at the mighty pano- 
rama, at the Galzigg and the Valluga 
and the Schindlerspitze and the others, 
dropping thousands of feet to where he 
stood in the green little town of St. 
Anton with its narrow street flanked 
with colorful hotels and stores — the 
Gasthof Schwarzer Adler, the Gasthof 
Alpenrose and many more on down 
the twisting street. 

Then upward once more on the 
winding paths where the goats are 
driven in the morning, upward over 
the steep meadows and across the over- 
flowing brooks, upward over soggy 
patches of snow and through lanes of 
pointed spruces, upward over the rim 
of the Galzigg where the fields of snow 
are deep and unbroken. There, almost 
six thousand feet high, is the little vil- 
lage of St. Christoph, a four-building 
hamlet surrounded by the Peischelkopf 
and the Trittkopf and the Galzigg 
which form a great, domineering wall 
about it. 
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Benno Rybizka 
Five American Boys in Austria 
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Talking it over, at the end of the Gomberg run 


There in the burning sun which is 
magnified a hundred times by the 
cliffs of ice which surround him sleeps 
Colby Charles, a Yankee from the state 
of New Hampshire who is dreaming 
of his father’s farm so many miles away. 

His closed eyes linger on the scene 
which his mind has placed before 
them. He sees the gentle contours of 
Mount Washington, slaty-blue in the 
distance and touched by feathery 
clouds. Nearer he sees Eagle and 
Spruce, yellow and green in the sun- 
light; and he sees the valley dotted 
with white farms, so quiet, so familiar, 
so soothing to his eyes. He watches the 
shaded road which winds across the 
bridges and over the undulant ground 
toward Carter Notch, a meandering 
road, simple and informal in its engi- 
neering. He sees the elm trees rising 
from the verdure of the valley, and the 
birches and maples on the hills, and the 
oaks in the upland pastures — satu- 
rated with sunlight and sheltering the 
grazing cattle. And above it all he sees 
the azure sky, limitless in its depth but 
near and familiar and friendly. 

Nor is it any wonder that he smiles 
as he dreams of the placid New Eng- 
land scene; for he has finished his 
lunch of liverwurst sandwiches, and 
soon his companions will clump from 
the Gasthof in heavy boots and awaken 
him with a sharp “Einsteigen, Mine 
canone!” He will blink his eyes and 
tilt his hat away from his forehead. He 
will hear the thundering of a sparkling 
avalanche dropping down a chimney 
of rock on the Trittkopf. For a mo- 
ment, even though he wears polaroid 
glasses, he will be dazzled by the glitter 


of light about him; then his face will 
sting as the rays penetrate the oily and 
peeling surface of his skin. He will 
stand up, stiffly, and squint his eyes to 
the wall of the Gasthof in search of his 
skis. He will rub them with a sticky 
“klister,” and he will daub a white 
grease on his face to give it slight pro- 
tection against the sun. Soon he will 
be high on the side of the Galzigg prac- 
ticing “parallel christianias” down a 
breath-taking hill of deep, heavy snow 
—- six, eight, ten turns before he will 
stop and listen to the criticism from 
his Austrian tutor. Then he will gaze 
back up the hill to the dizzy height 
where his friends are waiting for thei 
turn to ski. He will wonder how he will 
ever get back to that high point, for the 
sun will have sapped his strength and 
vitality. It will be an effort for him to 
move, and he will long for a drink ol 
“schiewasser” or sparkling sauterne 
and for another moment in the shade; 
but he will climb and ski and climb 
again until the afternoon is almost 
gone. 

Then, at last, the litthe group will 
walk once more in a single file to the 
ridge and speed down the tricky path 
of the Schrofen, down through the 
lanes of tall spruces and finally out to 
the open patches of wet snow. They 
will wind down through these con- 
nected patches, now and then driving 
their poles into the snow to jump a 
brook until they come to the end where 
the snow is melting into a rivulet. Here 
Colby will pause to reach for a crocus 
at the edge of the grass and push its 
delicate stem into the brim of his hat. 
Phen he will unhitch his bindings and 



































lift his skis to his shoulder. He will 
pray for cloudy weather on the follow- 
ing day — or rain. 

It is littke wonder that he smiles as 
he dreams of the mild landscape of 
New Hampshire, for the mountains 
surrounding him are overpowering in 
their magnitude. They all look alike 
to him, all stupendous and jagged and 
brutal and white, like forty Chocoruas 
jumbled together and dumped in one 
spot — the Arlberg. 

It is not that he is unappreciative of 
the splendor about him. It is only that 
he has been too long and too far away 
from home. He is only a country boy 
whose life had been devoid of glamour. 
He has been amazed by the scenery and 
thrilled by the strangeness of the land, 
but he is unable to adjust himself. To 
him the vision of home is a reality; it 
is the spectacle about him which is the 
dream. He can neither understand it 
nor believe it, and his reactions are 
conditioned by the ball of fire which 
rises each morning in the east and 
finally drops behind the pinnacles to 
the west after playing incessant heat 
upon the snowfields during the long 
day. It is late in May, too late, and he 
has been skiing since the middle of 
December. 

He is only a country boy who once 
heard a vague rumor of the forming 
of a ski school in his home town. In 
six months he had been led through 
that tremendous change, each day 
bringing more excitement than the one 
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A GLANCE AT PARIS 


This is the second of a series of travel articles 
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night we had dinner at the Café de la 
Paix — snails, chicken baked en casse- 
role with potatoes, tomatoes, and 
mushrooms, gaily mixed salad, fruit 
compote, and coffee prepared at our 
table by a tall dark Arab in pleated 
blue pantaloons and a red embroidered 
jacket. We were just finishing in the 
leisurely way of Parisians with food 
when our waiter came and said that in 
a few seconds the street lights would 
go off for twenty minutes. We asked 
him why, and he said it had been an- 
nounced in the evening paper — by 
way of practice for possible future air- 
plane raids. He drew the curtains at 
our window. “It must be all dark,” he 
said. “See, ze street is black with peo- 
ple.” We peeked out and saw them. In 
a minute or two we were out among 
them. The steps of the Opera House 
were thronged. The streets were 
jammed with cars. There was not even 
room to walk between them. Every- 
thing was at a dead stop. The signal 
came — a long, hoarse siren. The lights 
went out. Every light. It was black dark 
except for bright rims around drawn 
shades. The flash of a match was like a 
meteor. There we stood. 

A man at our elbow said, laughing, 
“This is only for fun. Wait two years. 
In two years there will be no people 
out here watching. They will scamper 
into the cellars and the underground 
like rabbits, they will be so scared.” 
We said, “Why do you think there will 
be war in two years, so exactly?” And 
he answered, craning his neck to see 
the red light of a plane zooming over- 
head, “Because nobody is ready yet. 
When they get the playsings together, 
they will want to use them. In two 
years it will be.” A few minutes later 
someone else said, “The next practice 
we have will not be announced. There 
will just come the signal and then — 
all lights out! Inside as well as out. 
Maybe next month, next week, maybe 
tomorrow night we hear that whistle 
and — voila! No light anywhere in 
Paris.” We asked, “Do you practice 
with gas masks, ever?” And he said, 
“Nobody has got them. In war time 


— Germany and Italy will follow 
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every civilian can get one. But for 
babies, no. Older ones can wear the 
mask hour or hour and a half if zey 
have to. But ze baby, he go off.” Sud- 
denly he laughed and began to tell a 
story, half in French and half in Eng- 
lish, of when he came home on fur- 
lough from the last Great War and 
how he had just gone to sleep, very 
tired, when the signal came that an air 
raid was on. His little sister came to 
wake him and urge him to go with the 
family into the cellar. He only laughed 
at her and turned over. Then his 
mother ran in, crying, to beg him to 
come. “Mon boy, mon boy!” she said. 
And so he had to go. But he thought it 
very comical to be hiding in a cellar 
from one bomb which might possibly 
hit one person out of the million in 
Paris, but more likely would only make 
a gully hole in the pavement. Just the 
memory made him laugh so hard he 
shook all over. He was nearly forty 
now, very fat and soft and round — that 
eighteen-year-old boy who in 1916 
twinkled out over the covers of his bed 
at his frightened little sister and his 
tearful old mother. 

The lights came on gradually. Cars 
began to move by the light of one dim 
headlamp. A woman who turned on 
both her parking lights near us was 
hissed. Each Frenchman was keeper of 
all the rest. 

Then it was over. Threading our 
way through the crowd, among the 
sidewalk tables, we heard a full, cheer- 
ful voice say, “I’ve got it! The New 
York Sunday Toimes!” And it sounded 
very good. 

It is a curious thing that we should 
have happened to do on our last day 
what I should suggest for anyone — 
any woman, at least — who had only 
one day for Paris and wished to make 
the uttermost of it. 

The weather is fair. No, more. It is 
brilliant. Blue and gold. 

You are alone. Your husband has 
gone to Fontainebleau and your child 
is picnicking in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Leave your hotel on the Boule de la 
Madeleine and go up to the church. 
Walk all around it, observing the 


statue of the saint who lost his head in 


war time, when a shell from a seventy- 
mile gun struck in the street and threw 
up a piece of the pavement. Mute tes- 
timony to the suffering of this gay city 
such a little while ago. You fill up with 
love for it and loyalty toward it. 

Now go into the church. You will 
feel like going into the church. 

But you will be glad to come out. 
And you wiil certainly buy at least a 
few flowers of the big, dark, laughing, 
chattering, knitting girls at the flower 
stalls at the foot of the Madeleine 
stairs. They are so alive, so red-blood- 
edly contemporary. Life goes on. 

Breakfast on the Rue Duphot. [Do 
the street names charm anyone else as 
they do me? I learned them because I 
love them.] The restaurant is called 
after a great midwestern American city 
and has as little charm as its namesake, 
but it serves the unadulterated orange 
juice, clear coffee, and hot buttered 
toast which you will need to fortify 
you for a big day. It takes a tremendous 
experience indeed to make a citizen of 
the United States forget that he has 
consumed at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing either a hard roll and some strong 
tea, or a pastry crescent rather like rich 
piecrust and a cup of thick, oversweet- 
ened, lukewarm chocolate. No. You 
run along to the Chicago Inn on the 
Rue Duphot and take your atmosphere 
later. 

Replete, serene, young this side of 
your years, you emerge into the French 
sunshine which is an aperitif at any 
hour. Call a taxi. The driver will smile 
at you because you will be smiling at 
him, and you will love his twinkling 
eyes, his round face, his walrus mous- 
tache, and everything about him, even 
his meter. 

Ride up the Champs Elysée to the 
Arc de Triomphe. Sit on the edge of 
your seat and look all the way, at shop 
windows, at chestnut trees, at men 
and girls walking arm and arm and 
laughing. 

Your moustached darling has under- 
stood you. He stops at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and you pay him. Well, you cer- 
tainly do pay him that last franc it 
jumped! How did he know you didn’t 
want him to drive around the arch? 
Many people do. All this he rattles at 
you with a mild expression but in a 
very bullying voice. You pay him and 
tip him and even look after him affec- 
tionately as he rolls away. It is such a 
beautiful day, and he is Paris. 

There is nobody here but a man sell- 
ing views of the city and he does not 
venture inside the gates. You are alone 
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with the sun and the little fire burning 
at the head of the Unknown Soldier’s 
grave. The flowers are gay, though 
withered. Wherever his spirit is, you 
know it laughs. Wasn’t he a French 
soldier? 

Up in an elevator. Out on the roof. 
Nobody here. The sun which on the 
ground was brilliant is dazzling on the 
white roof. You are entirely alone, 
looking out on the great, glittering, 
wonderfully symmetrical wheel which 
is Paris. There it is, spread out for you. 
Just for you. Smiling, rounded, rogu- 
ish, provocative like a merry, knowing, 
careless young girl. You are not a man, 
but you have a notion now what it is 
that this city must do to men. If French 
lovers are faithless, it is no wonder. 
They must always be in fruitless search 
of Paris, now thinking they have found 
her, now realizing they have not, sus- 
pecting they never will, but still quest- 
ing. Of course they never will, for a 
woman is only one woman, while Paris 
is the essence of the charm of all wom- 
ankind. Why is that? This great ar- 
chive of artistic treasures, most of them 
created by men; this ancient center of 
the triumphs and defeats of history all 
won or lost by men? “Pfff,” says Pavis, 
shrugging her round young shoulders 
in the white light of the sun, “Very 
nice, I think. But what is that to all I 
can do? I never have done — yet — but 
I can—and I might. You come with 
me.” 

Come down by another elevator. 
Take another taxi to the Place de la 
Concorde. Stop somewhere on the Rue 
de Rivoli and buy a bit of lace or a few 
handkerchiefs in the shops. Speak in 
French. However badly, speak in 
French. The little salesgirls will be 
enormously proud of you. 

Now through the Tuileries and the 
Louvre Gardens. You had not known 
anything so extremely pretty but ab- 
surdly formal had ever been shaped 
from living things. 

On into the greatest Museum of Art. 

You have not come here to spend a 
week checking the room numbers off 
your list. Nor have you come to be 
marched up and down the long gallery, 
double quick time, by a tourist guide 
who wants to get you from the Mona 
Lisa to the Venus de Milo and into the 
bus again as soon as he can because the 
boys at the office have a contest on to 
see who can beat the existing record of 
taking thirty persons through the 
Louvre in fifteen minutes. 

You have come fresh and eager, with 
a small guide book in your hand, with 
three hours to spend, and with a great 
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desire to see perhaps eight pictures, or 
the exhibit from one particular period 
of art, or a few pieces of statuary. 

No. Let us say you know nothing of 
statuary and have come to see all you 
can of Corot, Millet, and Rousseau. 
You know the lives of the artists. You 
have seen many reproductions of their 
work and a few originals. You have had 
an elementary course in art. 

They take your ticket and you go in 
at the foot of the stairs. 

I hope there is nobody on the stairs. 
If that is too much to ask, I wish for you 
that there may be nobody coming 
down the stairs. It does not matter so 
much if people are going up, but some- 
times I wonder why it is that it is per- 
missible to use that stairway as an exit. 
The day I took my husband there — 
his first visit to the Louvre and I had 





Sonny and I visit the Tuileries 


had mine a few days before — I could 
have shed honest tears that two-thirds 
of the way up that stairway a woman 
stood irresolute, looking down. 

You see, the stairs are very wide and 
very shallow, but very high, and as you 
stand at the foot you see them climb- 
ing, gleaming white, by an easy, gentle, 
but noble slope, upward through a 
snowy corridor. And at the top — it 
does not seem to you that it really is the 
top, but as high as you can see — stands 
the Victory of Samothrace. 

Now, there are no words to describe 
the Victory of Samothrace. But you 
come in, interested only in pictures, 


not in the least interested in statuary, 
and the Victory in that setting seems 
to you not statuary at all but a serene, 
poised, powerful spirit of progress that 
carries you with it. And that is a 
miracle. 

You are borne upward toward and 
with the Victory. You are not aware of 
an effort in the climbing of the stairs. 
If there are people ahead of you they 
also are being borne. I hope you are 
not near enough to hear them talk. 
hey should not be talking. Even if 
you are with someone, you are not 
talking. And there must be no one com- 
ing down. That is wrong. Nobody — 
but Satan — ever came out of heaven. 

Now see your pictures, if you like. 
You will also go downstairs, at the end, 
to see the Venus. And you will like her. 
But if your mind moves with mine — 
as it may not — you will feel that, at 
least in their present settings, the 
Venus is a great drama or a symphony, 
while the Victory is the Church as you 
know the Church is not but should be. 

Have a late lunch in a little café off 
the courtyard of the Palais Royal. 

Now walk along the river, scanning 
the bookstalls and their keepers. Buy a 
book or two, a print, an old sheet of 
music. Watch the sun go down. 

At four o'clock — or five — seek out 
the Sainte Chapelle. It is over there be- 
yond Notre Dame. Tucked away. Like 
an old lady sipping her cup of tea with 
her work apron on, expecting no one. 
If it is too late, the gates may be closed. 
But if the keepers in their blue uni- 
forms are there and you promise you 
will not stay foo long, I think they will 
let you in. They did me. And I stopped 
a little while in the servants’ chapel, 
and then I went upstairs to the lords’. 

The stairs are narrow and very curv- 
ing. You come out suddenly and unex- 
pectedly so close to the glass of the 
great windows that you may make an 
exclamation. I know I did. 

There are no more words to describe 
the Sainte Chapelle than there are for 
the Victory of Samothrace, but if there 
were, the same would do for both. 

Two sides and one end of the long, 
narrow, very high room are glass. Al- 
most completely glass. Old Blue. Rose 
and green and amber. Blue. And you 
are there at twilight. Alone, in the 
dusk, with the color. And this is Paris 
too. Paris — in the evening, drowsy, re- 
membering a dream she had a long 
time ago. 

It does not matter what you do after 
this. You have had the day. Nothing 
now can add to it, nor anything take 
away. 





HERES YOUR HAT MR. KING 


“The States should beware of control by the 


A THIRTY-SIX PAGE printed 
bulletin which purports to be “a non- 
partisan analysis” of the New England 
Flood Control Compacts has recently 
stirred the ire of the four states which 
entered into these compacts. The bulle- 
tin is written by Judson King, a profes- 
sional propagandist who has operated 
for years as director of the “National 
Popular Government League,” which 
he organized, according to his biog- 
raphy in Who’s Who in America. It is a 
clever document. It is designed to im- 
press the unwary. But a careful reading 
reveals Mr. King has been guilty of 
telling only part of the story and that 
in much of his argument he begs the 
question. 

The burden of Mr. King’s bulletin is 
that there is a “power joker” in the 
New England flood control compacts, 
and that this joker, if the compacts 
were ratified by Congress, would 
“strike down throughout the United 
States federal control in the people’s 
interest of water power, established by 
the Act of 1920; paralyze the Federal 
Power Commission; hamstring the 
President’s Regional Conservation pro- 
gram (the seven TVA’s proposal); radi- 
cally affect the policy governing the 
administration of TVA, Bonneville, 
and all yardstick plants; and establish 
the utilities’ doctrine of states’ rights as 
a national power policy.” 

This joker was inserted in the com- 
pacts, Mr. King says, by “three able 
utility lawyers.” He names them as 
Robert W. Upton of New Hampshire, 
Walter S. Fenton of Vermont, and 
Henry I. Harriman of Massachusetts. 
The first two were members of the ex- 
ecutive or subcommittee of three from 
each of the four compact states who 
framed the compacts. As lawyers they 
have and do have private utilities 
among their clients. Mr. Harriman is 
one of nine members of the Massachu- 
setts State Planning Board, who en- 
dorsed the compacts as drawn. 

If the “power joker” in the compacts 
really is as iniquitous as Mr. King in- 
sists, then not only were ten members 
of the executive or subcommittee, in- 
cluding other attorneys at law, which 


device of public utilities —” 
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actually drew them taken in by the 
two lawyers, but the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in each of the 
four states of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the Governors of these states, and the 
people also have been deceived. Not 
only that but a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet was fooled. 

The Secretary of War, the Army En- 
gineers, and the legal talent in the War 
Department, sat in at the meetings of 
the New Englanders at which the com- 
pacts were written and advised as to 
ways and means of meeting the terms of 
the Flood Control Act of 1936, under 
which the compacts were negotiated. 
Last April, more than two weeks after 
Vermont had completed ratification of 
the Connecticut River compact, and 
while the compacts were pending in the 
legislatures of the three other states, 
Secretary of War Woodring said this in 
a national radio broadcast: 

“Under the existing legislation, the 
rights of way are furnished by the state or 
subdivisions thereof and REMAIN THE 
PROPERTY OF THE STATE. In return, the 
states should reserve for future develop- 
ment the conservation values of the indi- 
vidual reservoirs. . . . The War Depart- 
ment is gratified with the prompt action of 
the four New England states . . . in agree- 
ing to an interstate compact which will per- 
mit their compliance with the require- 
ments of local coéperation established in 
the Flood Control Act, and at the same 
time will reserve for the states the right to 
develop the reservoirs in the future for 
other and additional purposes. . . . This 
compact, if adopted by the states and ap- 
proved by Congress, will point the way to 
closer coéperation between the states and 
Federal Government in the execution of 
measures for the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of our national water resources. These 
states desire to retain a measure of state 
control in reservoirs provided within their 
jurisdiction, as do the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, who have already en- 
acted legislation to provide for full co- 
operation with the Federal Government.” 

This quotation will not be found in 
Mr. King’s bulletin. Nor will there be 
found in the bulletin quotations from 
the Flood Control Act or the Federal 
Power Act. Instead Mr. King limits 


himself to his own interpretation of 
what these acts provide. He quotes 
Chairman McNinch of the Federal 
Power Commission, which is alleged to 
have discovered the “joker” in the com- 
pacts, as to what he thinks the federal 
power policy is; he describes as “a 
curious majority report” the recom- 
mendation by the Flood Committee of 
the House that the compacts should be 
approved; and he devotes considerable 
space to “the propaganda rapidly built 
up to influence New England public 
opinion” in favor of the compacts, be- 
littling the press of New England, the 
New England Council, the conference 
of New England Governors, New Eng- 
land in general, and the “three able 
utility lawyers” in particular. 

The Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936, granted the consent of 
Congress to any 


“ 


. two or more states to enter into com- 
pacts or agreements in connection with any 
project or operation authorized by the act 
for flood control, or the prevention of dam- 
age to life or property by reason of floods 
upon any stream and their tributaries 
which lie in two or more such states.” 


The act further provided that 
“no such compact or agreement shall be- 
come eective without the further consent 
or ratification of Congress.” 


It is clear from the language that the 
act contemplated not only streams 
which might be considered navigable 
and therefore presumably within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment but ALL streams. It should be 
pointed out that less than a year ago 
the Federal Power Commission ruled 
that the Connecticut River in its up- 
per reaches is not a navigable stream, 
nor will a dam across it obstruct in any 
way the rights of interstate or foreign 
commerce. This was in relation to the 
Pittsburgh dam the State of New 
Hampshire proposes to build. On an- 
other occasion the Federal Power Com- 
mission made a similar finding as to 
lack of federal jurisdiction in the Con- 
necticut watershed. Except as naviga- 
bility of interstate or foreign commerce 
are involved there is no Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction, but no one would 
know that this is so from a reading of 
Judson King’s bulletin. 

The Flood Control Act further pro- 
vided that the states should enter into 
compacts or agreements with other 
states to provide 


. in such manner and in such propor- 
tion as may be agreed upon by such states 
and approved by the Secretary of War, 
funds for construction and maintenance, 
for the payment of damages and for the 
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purchase of right-of-way, lands, and ease- 
ments in connection with such project or 
operation.” 

And the Flood Control Act provided 
that 


“ 


. . . penstocks or other similar facilities, 
adapted to possible future use in the devel- 
opment of adequate electric power may be 
installed in any dam herein authorized 
when approved by the Secretary of War 
upon recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

Nowhere in the Flood Control Act is 
there reference to the Federal Power 
Act. Everywhere reference is to the 
War Department as the administrative 
agency. Hence the New England states 
agreed among themselves, and with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, and 
submitted the compacts to Congress, in 
exact accord with the Flood Control 
Act. 

The New England states, from a 
reading of the Flood Control Act, on 
the basis of the explanation of the Act 
made by the War Department, because 
of previous rulings of the Federal 
Power Commission on New England 
streams, and by reason of experience 
with previously built flood control 
dams in these states in which the Fed- 
eral Government participated, had ab- 
solutely no reason to believe other than 
that they should retain title to the flood 
control dam sites. They had recently 
seen flood control dams built in Ver- 
mont, with the title in the dams re- 
maining with the State, though the 
Federal Government paid all costs of 
construction. They were aware of the 
fact that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had never since its creation in 
1920 exercised any jurisdiction over 
any New England power development, 
and among such developments had 
been the Fifteen Miles Falls plant on 
the Connecticut, the power from which 
is transported from New Hampshire 
into Massachusetts. They knew that 
the Flood Control Act contemplated 
the possibility of development of other 
potential water resources at the site of 
flood control dams because it said so. 
And New England, where water is the 
chief natural resource, was prudent in 
providing in the compacts that the 
states might develop such other poten- 
tial resources, if and when warranted, 
with the coéperation of the Federal 
Government, if and when it chose to 
give such coéperation. 

There was nothing furtive nor secre- 
tive about the adoption of the com- 
pacts. Copies were available to any fed- 
eral agency which wished them and the 
compacts were printed in full in the 





Cape Cod’s 
Latest Winter Sport 


How would you like to go sand-boarding over 
dunes and along the ocean shore at a 60 mile- 
an-hour clip? Much more fun than surf-board- 
ing, they say, because the driver can be ca- 
pricious and shoot down dizzy inclines or dart 
without warning around curves and through 
little lanes in patches of scrub pine. 

Here you see Bert Perry, driving his “speed 
boat,” the tires of which are partially deflated. 
Bertha May, his 8-year-old thrill-loving daugh- 
ter, rides along with him. The sand-boarders 
are Al Perry and Vic Santos, originators of the 
sport. All of them hail from Provincetown. 
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public press. That there should be a 
belated protest by the administration 
against the terms of the compacts after 
their terms had been available for 
months was considered by the New 
England involved something 
more than a surprise. 

Article X of the so-called bill of 
rights in the federal constitution reads: 


states 


Powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, or prohibited to 
it by the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people. 

The controversy involves a determi 
nation of where the federal authority 
ends under this clause in the matter of 
power generated from water. The New 
England states have been naive enough 
to believe that the Federal Power Act 
of 1920 and the Flood Control Act of 
1936 provided the statutory determi- 
nation. 
under the President's regional conser- 
vation program, because it Is not yet 
federal law. They could not proceed 
within the TVA Act because it does not 
apply to New England. There are 
states’ rights, and the New England 
states are properly jealous of them, con- 
sidering protection of these rights a 
responsibility to the people, who cre- 
ated the states and later permitted 
their federation within certain limits. 


The states could not proceed 





The New England states categori- 
cally deny Judson King’s assumptions 
that 


(1) In accordance with established Fed- 
eral practice, the dam sites and all lands 
involved (under the Flood Control Act) 
would belong to the United States and be 
administered by the Federal Government 
through the War Department. 

(2) All dams in all states were to be 
flood control dams exclusively and any pos- 
sible future hydroelectric power develop- 
ment in connection with them would, per- 
force, be governed by existing Federal law. 

(3) The sole legal power given (or re- 
served) to states, acting through commis- 
sions or otherwise in making interstate 
compacts, was to provide funds for con 
struction and the purchase of lands, etc., in 
such proportions as the states might agree 
among themselves. 


Yet it is on these assumptions that 
Mr. King builds his entire case against 
the power “joker” in the New England 
flood control compacts. He not only 
does not quote the Flood Control Act 
or the Federal Power Act, but he seems 
not to have read them, or, if he did, to 
have misread them. 

There are about 16,000 words in the 
King bulletin. The editor of Yankee 
has allowed me only 2,000 in which to 
answer them. This has meant sticking 
to the pertinent points and has pre- 
vented as full discussion of these points 
as I would like to make, besides pro- 
hibiting discussion of other matter in 
the King bulletin which he has con 
sidered pertinent because of the false 
premises on which he bases his entire 
argument. 

Mr. King and his ilk come bearing 
gifts of money, wrung from the states or 
borrowed from their people by the 
Federated Government which the New 
England states made possible. The 
states should beware of control by the 
private utilities, but they should also 
beware of federal control through the 
device of public utilities. 





Yankee’s popular Who's News Department is 
being discontinued temporarily. We expect 
it will be resumed at a future date in com 
bination with certain other material indicated 
by reader's letters — such as comments on cer 
tain phases of New England life, connected 
items of New England interest, controversial 
treatment of significant trends, and others 
We are working on this material now. 


CORRECTION 


It has been brought to our attention that 
we misspelled the name Bulkeley, the middle 
name of Morgan Bulkeley Brainard, whose old 
Connecticut tavern signs we reproduced in the 
November Yankee. Mr. Brainard is a direct 
descendant of the Reverend Peter Bulkeley 
who founded Concord, Mass. 







Q. What would an ingenious Yankee do 
if he were caught out without an auto 
defroster? Scene: cold, sleety night. —Ros- 
ERT Carson, Iowa City, Iowa. 

A. An ingenious Yankee would pour 
some salt into a handkerchief and wind 
it around the windshield wiper, mebbe. 
Or he would possibly cut an onion in half 
and rub one of the halves over the wind- 
shield to form a frost-resisting film. And 
if he were very ingenious, he would not 
only do this, but would also take home the 
remaining half (or even both halves!) as a 
donation to the weekly boiled dinner. 


Q. I have snails in my cellar. What to do? 
— CHRISTINE MARTIN, Worcester, Mass. 

The French eat ’em. If you don’t 
want to be French, destroy them by sprin- 
kling coarse salt freely on the places where 
they are. 


Q. I've heard that a dessert may be made 
from new snow, but I can’t find it in any 
of the cook books on my shelves, nor in 
my grandmother's cooking notes. — Mrs. 
Georce Tipsetts, Vergennes, Vermont. 

A. Our mother taught us children to 
make this Uncooked Snow-Cream: 

Fill a tall glass with plenty of light new 
clean snow. Pour in rich milk. Add a table- 
spoon of sugar, a few drops of red (vege- 
table) coloring, two or three drops of va- 
nilla to taste. Beat mixture with long- 
handled silver spoon, and serve immedi- 


ately. 


Q. If you are lost in the winter woods on a 
cloudy day without a compass, how can 
you find your way home? — Peter New- 
HALL, Simsbury, Conn. 

A. Follow running water. 

Follow wire fences or stone walls. 

Follow the descending slopes. 

Thick hemlock branches usually point 
to the east. 

Plant growth on the north side of a hill 
is less luxuriant than on the south side. 

Feathery tips of conifers usually point 
toward the rising sun, a little south of east 
(if you disregard trees growing on wind- 
swept crests or deep narrow valleys). 


Q. Our family is always scrapping over 
something. This time it’s New England’s 
ice storms. Will you help us out? What is 
the most famous ice storm within memory 
of Yank? — Mary R. WILKINs, Newark, 
N. J. 

“The Great Ice Storm of 1921” with- 
out a doubt. It lasted three days and caused 
millions of dollars worth of damage. Ice 
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was 2 inches thick on the wires, and it was 
estimated that an evergreen tree 50 feet 
high with an average width of 20 inches, 
carried an ice load of five tons! Few trees 
could stand this— the plumed elms were 
ruins; whole orchards were destroyed. For- 
est trees lay in windrows. 


Q. Why can’t our native peat-moss be used 
for mulch instead of the imported? —An- 
sEL CUMMINGS, Scarboro, Maine. 


1. It’s every bit as good and free for the 
getting on most farms. Any farmer with a 
home bog should be glad to sell Sphagnum 
(peat) moss at a reasonable price. Sixty 
years ago, in a country village, an old man 
with a horse and cart picked up quite a 
little money by supplying this to stables, 
henneries and pigpens. Gardening at that 
time — flowers—had not advanced far 
enough to use it. But the litter when 
cleaned from the animals was placed in 
the compost heap in the barn field, out- 
lying. The oldsters knew their farming and 
profited by it. They worked with nature 
and knew more about her ways than many 
do now. 


Q. How may winter squashes be kept all 
winter without rotting?— Mrs. T. T. 
Rotpn, Littleton, N. H. 


A. Store them in the old brick oven of 
a used chimney. They will keep firm and 
fresh well into the next summer. 


Q. I was bragging one day to an old man 
that I knew the wild mushrooms quite well, 
and he said, “Do you know snow mush- 
rooms?” I didn’t. As he chuckled I im- 
agined it was a joke and suggested igloos 

. but all he said, was, “Write to 
Yankee.” Can you help me out? — Myra 
Hurcuins, Rochester, N. H. 


A, The old man was having fun with 
you. Snow mushrooms are nothing more 
than the caps on the fence pickets and 
gate-posts, which form in a sticky snow 
storm, grow larger and larger until they 


take on the shape of a mushroom. 


Q. Can you tell me what is meant by 
Plough Monday — first Monday after Jan- 
uary 12? — STANLEY ANpREws, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


A. Late plowing which the farmer had 
not yet had time for, was possible at this 


“ 


season after the “January thaw” coming 
then. In old England as well as New Eng- 
land a masquerade dance was often held 
on the evening of this date as a sort of 
wind-up to the festivities of the 12 days of 
Christmas (see next question). One of 
the leaders wore a fox skin hood, and 
another dressed like a woman and had a 
bullock’s tail fastened behind, which 
showed under the lifted skirts. 


Q. How did the custom originate of keep- 
ing the 12 days of Christmas? — Leona 


Dae, Brockton, Mass. 


A. January 6, celebrated the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles. Epiphany is 
Greek for “appearance.” Some churches — 
Greek Catholic — celebrate January 6 as 
the visit of the Three Wise Men of the 
East. Masked parties and enormous cakes 
marked this feast day. 


Q. When should Christmas greens be taken 
down? — Avis Apams, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


A. January 7, in the morning, or the 
fairies decree bad luck. 


Q. Would you advise planting sweet peas 
during the January thaw? — SARAH GIL- 
MAN, S. Deerfield, Mass. 


A. Yes, we did and they prospered well 
and of course were very early .. . too 
early for aphids to be about. Garden mulch 
and pine and fir boughs were placed over 
them. 


* J. Almus Russell of Mason, N. H., and 
Lucina Lombard of Gorham, Maine, answered 
the questions this month. 
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Youth faces 1938 


... A SYMPOSIUM 


Yankee presents herewith youth’s own opinions 
F and feelings towards the coming year and, in ad- 


+ dition, a slant or two from interested oldsters 


Peggy in a bright blue taffeta gown, with white 
gardenias on her shoulder, came in from her first 
formal dance and found her mother waiting up. 
“Did you and Ted have a marvelous time?” 

“Marvelous — it was pretty silver,” said Peggy, 
having learned the expression at the dance, “but 
one pretty terrible thing happened, mother — Ted 
and Ginger were necking in a car.” She glanced at 
her mother to see if her mother understood. “And 
Ginger is engaged to Bill. It was pretty terrible, 
mother, but some way now I know a lot more about 
life than I did.” 





Asa who had been saving money for the bus fare 
to the city for weeks came back with no tangible 
result from the trip. “I didn’t get the job, dad,” he 
_ said, very quietly, “but next time I'll know a lot 
better how to ask for a job.” 


In New England every year some 640,000 boys and girls 
in their middle ‘teens, emerging from childhood on a road 
inevitably difficult, are learning a lot about life, learning 
from the only infallible teacher in the world — experience. 

What are these boys and girls thinking about? What are 
they doing? What do they want to do? What is being done 
to help them? 

They are undoubtedly thinking about college, about 
jobs, about getting married, about supporting their parents, 
about fun, about war, about travel, about farm life, city 


“I don’t believe in war, I've even marched for it, but I know darn well that, like most 


Hawes 


tories; 20,000 will work on farms; 2,600 will do outdoor 
work of another kind — they will be fishermen, foresters, o1 
work in quarries; 66,000 will work at tasks connected with 
trade and transportation; 33,000 will be clerks; another 
33,000 will enter domestic service; some 24,000 will enter 
the professions; the rest will work for the government or 
look, more or less hopelessly, for jobs. During the past year 
manuscripts concerned with the Youth Movement, written 
by adults and adolescents, have turned up continuously in 
the Yankee office. In addition members of the Yankee staff 
have made a point of interviewing youngsters. We have 
enough material for a book, or a set of books, but we have 
boiled it all down to a few paragraphs. Today's reader likes 
his information in tabloid form, likes to form his own con- 
clusions. The boys and girls interviewed wished to remain 
anonymous so their comments are recorded without names. 
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jobs and youngsters in college how they felt 
about war, and here are some of the answers: 


in a pacifist parade, but the minute I hear the 


drum and the bugles I'll forget my principles, 
I know, and join up in a spirit of excitement.” 

“I believe in war; it’s a swell adventure; you 
probably get a free trip abroad; you forget all 
your worries; your chances of getting killed 
are slight. I hope I get a chance to go —if I 


“I am a pacifist and would only go to war 
if it were in defense of Christianity, or Chris 
tianity’s code of ethics.” 

“I hate the idea of war and the propaganda 


life, necking, drinking, baked beans on Saturday night. 
It is easy enough to know what they are doing because 
statistics (frightening word) line themselves up to tell us. 
- About 43% of them will live at home or go to college on 
some type of school. The other half will look for jobs, and 
| of those who will find them nearly half will work in fac- 
‘ 
- 
| War Is a Swell Adventure 
| 
| Maude Meagher, the editor of World Youth 
| — who believes in Youth — says that youth, as 
| far as she can discover, differs from age in only 
one way. “Barring accident,” she says, “youth 
has the longer expectation of life. Youth has, 
therefore, the more urgent impulse to demand 
good conditions of life and to oppose war. 
Putting aside the monstrous abnormality of a 
general massacre in the guise of a world war, don’t, I'll feel cheated.” 
; the future belongs to youth.” 
f We asked, at random, youngsters holding 





other fellows, I would be stirred enough to go 
when the time came.” 

“The college undergraduate thinks more 
about war than about anything else. He is 
pretty well informed and hates propaganda. 
He dislikes the tactics of some of the pacifists 
so much that he becomes a militarist out of 
spite. Our generation has been about a bit and 
we know the U. S. can’t fold its arms and say, 
‘I'm neutral.’ You don't get peace by saying 
‘I'm neutral’; you get it by coéperation.” 


Land a Job You Like 


This is the outstanding problem con- 
fronting every child when he finishes 
school. First, what does he want to do? 
Second, how can he do it? The first is 
often as difficult to answer as the 
second. 

In this connection Dr. Naomi Ek- 
dahl, professor of psychology at the 
University of New Hampshire, gives us 
a pertinent suggestion: 

“Entering the early teens,” she says, “you 
young people of today begin to awaken to the 
consciousness of a vocational interest. “What 
shall I be when I grow up?’ When this question 
occurs whether you realize it or not one funda- 
mental decision has to be made: Are you likely 
to find satisfaction in working in the world of 
people or in the world of things? Plainly speak- 
ing, do you like folks or do you not? Had you 
rather mingle with them, make contacts and 
rub elbows, or would you prefer the more 
secluded setting where you meet only few peo- 
ple and work for the most part with instru- 
ments and tools? This question answer truth- 
fully and not as you think others might answer 
it Or as you may suspect someone else would 
wish you to answer. 

“If you believe yourself genuinely interested 
in your fellowbeings and happy in their com 
panionship, if personality is to you an in- 
triguing study, for you there are fields of work 
which accent these altruistic factors and at the 
same time meet your needs in the way of voca- 
tion or profession. These are clinical psychol- 
ogy, social service and religious work.” 

Not only are psychologists concen- 
trating on this major problem of youth 
but important agencies exist to help 
him. First of course is the New Eng- 
land National Youth Administration. 
The sum of $10,000,000 was allotted to 
New England in the national program. 
Forums are established to discuss indi- 
vidual problems, young people from 
relief families are given part-time em- 
ployment, young people from the city 
and young people from the country are 





Ellis U. Hinsey 
‘ ° , 
“I wanted to be an interior decorator” 





Harold M. Lambert 


“I am looking for a job that won't place me in a rut” 


studied, interviewed and helped. Dr. 
Harold C. Bingham, New Hampshire 
director, is placing special emphasis on 
community development and _ recrea- 
tional leadership. ‘The work of young 
writers in New Hampshire is to be col- 
lected in the “New Hampshire Youth 
Anthology.” 

Mr. Fairfield Osborn, former direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administra- 
tion for New York state, says: 


The answer to the problem of youth in 
America today has not been found. The Gov- 
ernment’s first effort in this field — and I take 
off my hat to the many splendid men and 
women in the Youth Administration who have 
toiled ceaselessly — has not been of significance 
because, although its purposes were suffi 
ciently embracing, the ways and means for 
actually accomplishing them were not pro- 
vided. Private agencies have their own local 
necessities upon which they must concentrate 
their energies and available funds. But the 
problem as a whole is not being attacked, al- 
though in one direction a start is being made. 
\ nationwide survey is now being carried out 
by the American Youth Commission. Re- 
ferring to this, the General Education Board, 
which has provided over $700,000 so far in sup- 
port of this work, states in its last annual re 
port that the purpose of the Commission's 
survey is “to undertake to formulate plans for 
meeting more effectively the pressing needs of 
American youth.” Perhaps the seeds for a fu- 
ture solution are being sown. 


The New England Council is ac- 
tively backing the youngster in his 
teens. Mr. James W. Hook, president 
of the Council, said recently: 

“Practically every job that these youngsters 


take up when they launch forth upon their 
life’s work will be given them by their elders 


who are in management positions and have 
jobs to offer. Can anyone deny that an obliga- 
tion rests upon us, the managers and job- 
givers, to absorb this never-ending host of 
youngsters into self-respecting positions where 
they may become useful citizens? 

“The lack of coéperation between employ- 
ing units in all fields and the schools in the 
matter of preparing youngsters specifically for 
the work opportunities available to them is not 
due to antagonism between the two. It is due 
rather to indifference on the part of the em- 
ployers themselves to the efforts the grade and 
high schools are putting forward to prepare 
the youngsters and guide them into the chan- 
nels of occupation that best suit them. How 
rare are the cases where teachers in our public 
schools are invited into local factories or mer 
cantile establishments for first-hand observa 
tion of the jobs that the youngsters in their 
classes will be offered when they leave school. 
How little is done to give the youngsters in 
the class room some idea of the job opportuni- 
ties that await them. Little wonder that so few 
have any notion of the work they want to do.” 


The definite, often tragic, void be- 
tween high school and job is today real- 
ized and steps, small as yet, but encour- 
aging, are being made to bridge it. A 
recent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor says: 


“The conviction has taken root and is grow- 
ing that vocational guidance should be an in- 
tegral part of public education in the United 
States. Educators have been working toward 
this for some years, but depression conditions 
speeded up developments. 

“In a variety of ways the public schools of 
the country are meeting the challenge to their 
organization and resources that vocational 
guidance presents. Many of them have ex- 
tended their curriculums to include special 
courses in occupational information such as 
were never offered parents when they were in 
school.” 
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“I’m not too strong o 


Several businesses are offering free 
training schools to the high school 
graduate. An example is the hotel 
training course given in Vermont fon 
young men and women learning to be 
waiters and waitresses, organized by the 
Vermont State Hotel Association, 
headed by George R. Bush. 

Here are brief interviews with young 
people just out, or about to come out, 
of school: 


“I studied art in junior college and wanted 
to be an interior decorator but nobody wanted 
to take me on. I got a job in a beauty shop and 
expected to hate it but I don’t. It’s interesting 
studying people and you can do a good deal of 
decorating on a woman of 50 who wants to 
look about 35.” 


“I'm looking for a job that won't place me 
in a rut forever.” 


“Starve if you have to, but land a job you 
like. Incidentally, nearly any job is a cinch 
compared with the work spent getting it.” 


“In careers there is a downright prostitution 
of talents. Men fitted for statesmanship o1 
| medicine slip into the rut of business. The 
well-to-do (in surprising numbers) feel that 
the road to success has been made more diffi 
cult by the preceding generation, and there 
fore, the world owes them a good start. Defi 
nitely in regard to careers the college man has 
a lot to learn. He picks the easiest opening.” 


“A business career appeals to me as best be 
cause of the freedom it allows.” 


“There is more compensation in selling than 
in anything else.” 
“I still want to be a fireman. It's a steady 


job.” 


“As an undergraduate at Harvard I have 
concentrated in Government. I shall go into 
the law and politics. Politics is a field much too 
neglected as a career.” 
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n the brain cells” 


“Spending the rest of my life in an office 
gives me the creeps but what in hell can I do 
about it?” 

“I always thought I wanted to go into social 
service and help the poor but now I'm the poor 
myself. If I can get a job as mother’s helper 


and be sure of room and board, Ull feel I'm 
lucky.” 
College Is a Racket 

President James McConaughy of 


Wesleyan University says that a nation 
completely college trained could -be 
viewed as a real threat to democracy. 
He says: 

“Although men may be created equal, from 
the date of birth they differ in capacity and 
promise. For hundreds of thousands today a 
high school training is largely a waste of time, 
a waste of public funds. We are so education 
minded as a nation that we refuse to see that 
education may be a waste and not an asset for 
some of us.” 

The feeling that college is a matter- 
of-course for the boy and in many cases 
the girl who can possibly afford it seems 
to have lost ground in the last few 
years. Excerpts from two-minute inter- 
views: 

“It's no joke getting into a first-rate college 


these days. I used to think it would be swell 


to go and play football but I couldn't pass my 


college boards if I tried. Perhaps it’s just as 


well — and I've got the promise of a swell job 


packing stoves.’ 


“Unless you're a real student, or unless you 


want to teach, I don't see the use of a girls 


going to college. Most of the girls I know in 
the last year of high school or boarding school 
are thinking of preparing themselves for jobs 
One is going to go to secretarial school, an 
other to kindergarten school, another is going 
nurse and another to be a 


to study to be a 


dentist's assistant 


“My dad was a Phi Beta Kappa, but when I 


get through school I never want to see a book 
again. Boy, the very thought would lay me 


low.” 


“I'm not too strong on the brain-cells, but if 
I can possibly pass my boards I'm going to 
college — statistics show that the college man 
has a better chance of success in life and I need 
all the chances I can squeeze together.” 

“College is a racket. I don't need to go to 
college to make friends, I've got plenty of 
friends.” 


Have Fun! 


Phis is an extremely important part 
of growing up. Boys and girls in town 
and country and on college campuses 
tell us: 


“Play, in the college student's mind is always 
an excuse to put away the books ostensibly to 
study better later 

“Most of us feel that dances, social or night 
clubs, are a waste of time; for that reason many 


of the ‘men-about-town’ try to make it into a 
serious business of girl chasing, jazz-band col 
lecting, reputation building 

I do 


out of it if lam doing it with my friends.” 


“It doesn't matter what I can get fun 

“I never hesitate to buy pleasure if it gives 
me maximum enjoyment for that particular 
time.” 

“I can have a good time so long as I do not 
have to relax.” 

“The 


Hostelling 


Youth 
abroad. Germany 


swellest way to have fun is 


either 
has the best hostels in the world. If you have 
thirty days and thirty 


here o1 
dollars for a vacation 
you can have a marvelous time on the New 
England Hostel Loop. Try falt-boating 
boy!” 

“I never would think of drinking all by my 
self, unless it was a glass of beer after exercise 
I do not consider it unethical, though, to drink 
or get drunk. I see nothing wrong in getting 
‘high’ with other people 

“The best place for liquor is in the bottle 
with the seal unbroken.” 


“It is no longer smart to get drunk at pat 
ties. The real hard work on liquor is consid 


ered most appropriate in groups of friends 
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chances for success” 


Better 








Cambridge School for Boys and Girls 


“Have Fun’? 


more or less in private. However, there is not 
yet a clarified opinion — many fellows are two- 
faced on John Barleycorn.” 


“Necking between a fellow and a girl who 
are genuinely fond of each other is o.k. But 
when choosing his life companion a man cer- 
tainly doesn’t want a girl who has been necked 
by every Hans and Fritz.” 

“Harvard is a cold college so tar as ‘necking’ 
goes.” 

“I haven’t much respect for a fellow who 
gets his ‘necking’ from pick-ups.” 

“Necking, I always say, is damned good fun. 
But a statement like that needs amending. 
Any girl who necks promiscuously I immedi- 


ately lose respect for. Any boy who necks while 
in love deserves no great respect.” 


From a girl on Nantucket: 


“A few days ago someone came up to me 
with this much talked about question of 
today. ‘Are the young people running them- 
selves to death nowadays?’ All I said was, ‘I'll 
think it over.’ ” 

There are two sides of life, so I think, and 
one can kill themselves being too gay and also 
your life can be shortened by moaning oven 
sorrows that can’t be helped. This is what I 
think: “Youth today is no better or no worse 
than it was a hundred years ago.” 


Back to the Farm 


Frances Stockwell Lovell, a success- 
ful farmer’s wife in Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and a friend of the young writes us: 


According to statistics, more people are go- 
ing back onto the farms today than for years. 
For a long time they have been deserting their 
rural heritage, and the farms have been going, 
if not to the dogs, at least toward the wood- 
chucks and porcupines! Now they are staging 
a comeback! But who are they, who are taking 
up residence on our farms today? Real, born- 
to-the-dirt farmers? Some of them. And some 


of them, too many of them, are like the man 
trained to an office stool and suddenly divested 
of his job, who has never met up with a cow 
outside of a book, who blithely gambols to the 
country, takes over an old farm that hasn't 
been groomed for years and expects to make 
money. 

One of the problems today is how to train 
up a generation to a real knowledge of the 
deep, sweet things of the country that are the 
back-bone of the whole nation; to keep ou 
rural places prosperous with young life that 
knows how to farm and loves doing it! 

There are city boys, small-town boys, who 
are mad to get on the farms; college boys who 
are wild to pitch hay and cut corn. One season 
of it will suffice? Yes, for some of them! But I 
know those who have begged to come back. 
There are lads, some of foreign descent, who 
will walk miles to work all day in the cold 
and think it’s fun. I know a young Polish lad 
who did that all last winter; piled stove wood 
until his hands were blue with cold and cut 
corn until they bled — and asked for more. No 
pay, mind you, just the fun of it. He has farm 
blood bred into him from years of ancestors 
who spent their narrow lives grubbing on a 
mean farm back in Poland. Maybe there are 
others. Why not bring back the young life to 
the asking farms, give the boys who want it a 
chance, and incidentally, help out the poor 
farmer who continually shouts that he can hire 
no help. The old idea of apprenticeship. 


A few interviews with youngsters: 


“Work on a farm is swell for a summer job, 
but I wouldn’t want to take it up as a life 
work — it’s too unsure.” 


“Working on the land is the best thing a 
guy can do. When I'm through school I’m 
going to M.A.C. and learn how to do it.” 


“I'd like to work on a farm, I'd like to own 
one, but I'd feel I had to have something in 
back of me if I wanted to raise a family at the 
same time.” 





Here’s My Theme 

Here are short excerpts from themes 
showing what the young in one school 
are writing about and how they are ex- 
pressing themselves. ‘The themes came 
from the new progressive co-educa- 
tional school at Putney, Vermont. 


Let’s Teach Those Who Are Here 
By ROLLAND MARBURG 

There are many people in the United States 
that can’t read or write, yet we let a great many 
foreigners immigrate who also don’t know the 
English language. Also there are ways in which 
foreigners manage to get around. A German 
girl for instance that I know came in as a 
visitor, yet she has to be educated by our 
schools. Some person here could be educated 
if she wasn’t here. 

Perhaps we could give immigrants tests and 
not let them in unless they know English. In 
this way we would still get the intelligent in. 
Then perhaps you think examinations would 
keep out hidden talent; but what about the 
talent that is here already and that only the 
lack of a decent education has kept from com- 
ing out? Shouldn't we educate those who are 
here before we take on more that have to be 
educated? 

What Is Poetry? 
By JOAN STRONG 

A man writes poetry when he puts down his 
own thoughts in the most living words he can 
find. Poetry is an echo of impressions. It is a 
light which floods from a person’s mind, il- 
luminating an idea which is his own. No sec- 
ond-hand pattern of thought can be a poem, 
nor can poetry be confined to a certain model 
of rhythm. If it is, it is not, in its finished 
form, the same poem it started out to be. 

Poetry is the rhythm of the heart-beat of 
life, and every other rhythm in the universe. 
It is the excitement of a reality expressed in 
the truest terms. 

What Policy? 
By RocGeER WILSON 
Policy should mean the course that our gov 


ernment takes as it is relayed from the people 
in its attitude toward any matter in question. 





Moses Brown School 


“Put away the books, you'll study better later” 
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. . The “middle course” most accurately de- 
scribes our policy today. Our importance and 
economic interests in other countries today all 
over the world prevent us from following any 
form of strict isolation. On the other hand our 
purpose to avoid war leads us to avoid, as 
much as possible, any complications w hich 
might end in war or strong prejudices. 
The “middle course” is and will always be an 
exceedingly difficult policy to follow as there 
are so many problems and factors involved that 
are all pushing in contrasting ways. 


History and Its Value to Us 
By WALTER PETTIT 

History, as I see it, is a blessing sent us to 
aid us in the past, present and future. Through 
history we may profit by the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of others. We may learn of the instincts 
of humans and its mesh of relationship with 
other things and apply these findings to our 
world of today. This understanding of humans 
is essential to a leader. 


Music and the Creation 
By JOAN STRONG 

Once there was a theory, adopted by an early 
civilization, that the creation of the world was 
closely related to music. In other words, two 
unexplained factors in the world were put to 
gether because the fact common between them 
was that they could not be solved. Now science 
has evolved more theories which seem much 
more acceptable to us — why? Because the ma- 
jority of people in the world are willing to 
approve any idea, coming from a seemingly 
wise person, without any real basis for their 
conclusion. 

Is there any true reason for not believing 
that music had something to do with the crea- 
tion, that it caused or influenced it? 

I am considering this thought as a possi- 
bility of a truth primarily because I would like 
to believe it, although it may not be so. There 
is no reason to believe it any more than there 
is a proof that it is untrue, but because it is 
beautiful I would like to be able to prove it, 
and I cannot do that, because the only founda- 
tion we have for proofs is what we see and feel. 
I cannot see or feel the music of the stars. 


If I Were in Love 


“A minimum of $3,000 a year is necessary 
for a happy marriage for one who has been 
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Ellis O. Hinsey 


“Church is part of Sunday”? 


used to a reasonable amount of luxuries; how 
ever, I should never attempt marriage on this 
amount if I had no definite assurance of an 
income of at least another $1,000 within a year 
or two.” 

“It all depends on the girl how much money 
would be necessary. Thumbs down on the girl 
who expects to be supported in the style she is 
used to — unless she can support herself.” 

“Money or no, if I were in love with the 
right girl, I'd get married. Maybe two can't 
live more cheaply than one, but they can live 
more happily, for they can teach each other 
how to live.” 

“Most of us college undergraduates are for 
marriage only on a safe footing. But this is 
theoretical at best. The gap between matricu 
lation and matrimony will be filled at the indi 
vidual’s indiscretion, and he may find himself 
marrying on a shoestring after all.” 


Church Is Part of Sunday 


“I'd sort of like to go to church, but after 
I've been it doesn’t make me feel the way I 
hoped it would make me feel.” 

“If that sermon this morning was religion, 
well, the hell with the whole thing.” 

“I suppose there is a God, but how that guy 
stays out of our lives.” 

“My family always goes to church on Sunday 
and so do I. It’s part of Sunday, just as work 
is part of the week, and play on Saturday, and 
I expect to have it and I want it. If I miss 
church on Sunday I haven't started the week 
right.” 

“To me the Bible isn’t practical; it even 
seems trite.” 


I Won’t Support M ly Aunt 


“Under its social security plan, the govern 
ment will owe my father an earned debt. But 
I still feel it my duty to help if necessary.” 

“If it were a question of supporting a wife 
or parents — I'd support a wife.” 

“I am willing to support my parents, but I 
draw the line on uncles and aunts.” 


“Two can live more happily than one”? 


“The government takes care of the older 
citizens by taxing the present generation: 
If they take care of them now, it will be diffi- 
cult to educate people to save for old age, 
thereby enabling the younger citizens to be 
independent.” 


The A.F.L. Seems Smug 


“I am for the C.1.0. because the American 
Federation of Labor has never given the un- 
skilled laborer a chance to organize. The 
C.1.0. has.” 

“I object to the methods employed by the 
C.1.0. It has coerced workers and used mob 
violence.” 

“The A.F.L. seems pretty smug. It should 
admit the unskilled laborer. The C.1.0. is de- 
structive and unreliable, but it is just what the 
\.F.L. needs to wake it up.” 

“I am against the C.1.0., but I don’t really 
know why. I guess I have been too lazy to 
really look into the situation.” 


Politics Is a Dirty Game 


“I am ashamed at my own ignorance and 
neglect concerning politics, but I know I am 
not going to do anything about it.” 

“The conservative — the rich boy — inherits 
his political opinions as he does his religion, 
without question and without thought 
he stays out of politics and clings to the idea 
that it is a dirty game. Boys from middle class, 
and poor, families are more likely to go into 
politics.” 

“Social sensibility — an awareness of suffer- 
ing in the poor and a desire to better existing 
social conditions is the chief reason for a young 
man's going into politics. In young men with 
liberal or communistic tendencies, this social 
sensibility is very much alive, since by en- 
vironment and way of life that are constantly 
aware of the problems of the masses, and, as 
a consequence, politically alert. The challenge 
of radical ideas, at home and abroad, however, 
is beginning to make the conservative more 
interested in politics, whether he is socially 
sensitive or not.” 

















FROM LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
TO THE RITZ 


Fishing through the ice—a sporting industry 


I. ONE of these wintry days, 
you drive along the Vermont side of 
Lake Champlain, you will see a great 
colony of huts squatting about a hun- 
dred yards or so out on the ice. 
Whether you know it or not, you will 
be looking at a prosperous little New 
England industry, a winter sport, if 
you will, and something as yet purely 
native. 

You'll see smoke curling from a hun- 
dred little stove pipes and men darting 
out of the huts and running like mad 
over the ice in all directions. Then 
you'll see them suddenly plop down on 
their knees in front of a hole, beside 
which is planted a little upright stick 
with a cross bar on a pivot. Watching 
the full operation, you'll notice that 
each man takes hold of the line hang- 
ing down from the end of the cross bar, 
and after a moment's hesitation, deftly 
jerks it a bit and begins to pull it in 


By J. RAYNER WHIPPLE 


hand over hand. Result: a beautiful 
Great Northern Pike, more often called 
a “pickrul.” 

As you drive on farther north, past 
Port Henry, you'll see practically every 
sizable cove filled with hundreds more 
of these little shacks. This time they 
represent the smelt colony, and by their 
number you will realize that this ice 
fishing is not only a sport, but a serious 
New England business. 

Ice fishing may be roughly divided 
into two main techniques. The first, 
and the more universal of the two, is 
“tip-up” fishing for perch, Great 
Northern Pike, wall-eye or blueback 
pike, pickerel, bass, and whatever else 
you may strike in water which the for- 
mer inhabit; the second is hand-line 
fishing for smelt, which are only found 
in the northern section of the lake. All 
these varieties of fish are easily sold to 
New York and Boston wholesale fish 








dealers, and from there they find their 
way to the bill of fares of the best 
hotels. When the fishing is good, both 
types of ice fishing prove to be equally 
remunerative, although there are vary- 
ing opinions as to which offers the best 
sport. 

The tip-up fisherman equips himself 
with a tight shanty of out-house dimen- 
sions, mounted on sled runners and 
furnished with a bench and a small 
wood-stove; a screened crate or “car,” 
sunk in the lake at a handy spot neat 
the shore, containing from twenty-five 
to thirty quarts of live minnows from 
two to six inches long; a long-handled 
minnow net and an old lard pail in 
which to carry a day’s “minnie” supply; 
a skimmer to keep the holes from freez- 
ing over; a good, stout four foot ice 
chisel; an ax for cutting fire wood; at 
least a dozen of his favorite variety olf 
tip-ups, each equipped with twenty-five 
feet of heavy line, a medium weight 
sinker and a number twenty-one gut 
hook; water-proof boots and all the 
wool clothing that he can command. 
With this outfit, plenty of tobacco and 
an old pipe (and what-have-you if he 
thinks there is any danger of snake- 
bite), the tip-up fisherman is all set to 
go. 

After he has chosen a good spot in a 
cove or bay preferably near a brook 
outlet, the fisherman hauls his shanty 
out on the ice. Then he takes soundings 
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by digging a hole with his chisel, and 
lowering a line on which is hooked a 
small weight. As a rule, from six to 
fifteen feet is plenty for tip-up fishing, 
as the larger fish hug the shore in win- 
ter. Next he chops his tip-up holes — a 
foot in diameter and the lawful fifteen 
in number, although each of his com- 
panions is also entitled to fifteen. (In 
almost all other inland waters except 
Champlain, the maximum allowance is 
ten.) Beside each hole a smaller one is 
cut, three or four inches across, and the 
tip-up is planted and packed with ice 
chips. The water soon freezes it solid. 
Care is taken that the cross bar is in a 
broadside position in relation to the 
shanty windows. After another sound- 
ing is made, the hook is baited with a 
minnie, barbed through the back just 
above the spinal fin, and the line is let 
down to the desired distance above the 
bottom. 

Wall-eyes and Great Northerns bite 
best about eighteen inches off bottom, 
while perch are inclined to graze 
nearer the bottom. When the line is 
looped and hung on the little nail or 
hook at the end of the cross bar, a slid- 
ing weight on a little bar is adjusted to 
balance the cross bar at right angles to 
the upright. 

Real ice fishermen can usually tell 
by the action of the tip-up what variety 
of fish is biting. For example, a Great 
Northern hits the minnow with a bang 
and the tip-up will snap up like a 
sprung trap. A wall-eye will approach 
the bait cautiously, turn it around 
slowly and sort of mouth it a little, then 
start to swallow it. First it will teeter a 
little, then it will almost tip up, and 
finally it will go up in a rather leisurely 
manner. Perch will nip, nip, nip, fast 
and short, and the tip-up will act ac- 
cordingly. Of course, these actions are 
not always sure evidences of what is 
teasing the minnie. Ten and twelve 
pound Northerns have been known to 
lie and suck at it like a mullet, causing 
no tip-up at all. But cases like this are 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 

The tip-ups are usually spaced about 
twenty-five feet apart, and are usually 
within a shanty radius of a hundred 
and fifty feet. Sometimes when the con- 
ditions are ideal and the fish are graz- 
ing, the tip-ups may start clicking as 
soon as the lines are set. When this 
happens, life is just a mad sprint from 
one hole to another. But usually the 
fishing is spasmodic with periods of ex- 
citing action and lulls. Then the fisher- 
man can sit in his shanty with his pipe 
in his mouth and his feet on the wood 
stove. If the mercury is low, however, 
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he must make frequent visits to his 
holes with his skimmer to keep the 
lines from freezing in. Furthermore, 
the life of a hooked minnie is little 
more than an hour, and rebaiting is 
necessary. 

When conditions are good, which 
usually means when the water is clear, 
fifteen tip-ups may take from fifty to 
seventy-five pounds of fish in a day. 
Perch are the commonest fish taken 
from the southern Champlain fishing 
fields but pike and pickerel, being 
larger, will often surpass them in total 
daily poundage. Most of the perch 
taken through the ice average about 
three to the pound while wall-eyes, 
Great Northerns and pickerel run from 
one to ten pounds each, and occasion- 
ally more. 

When the fish are caught, they are 
kept alive in a shallow basin chiselled 
out of the ice next to the shanty, and 
filled with water. When the fisherman 
is ready to go home the day’s catch is 
usually thrown into gunny-sacks and 
dipped in the lake. These will often 
freeze solid, and when thawed out 
later, the fish will still be found to be 
alive, believe it or not. 

The haul is immediately weighed, 
packed undressed with cracked ice in 
barrels and shipped to one of the many 
fish wholesalers in New York or Boston. 


Hand-line or “jigger” fishing for 
smelt is a different proposition. Here 
the fisherman sits in the shanty, which 
has a floor with a large trap-door, or no 
floor at all, and which covers the one 
or two holes through which he fishes. 
Consequently it is necessary to have a 
warmer and more comfortable shelte1 
than that of the tip-up fisherman, al 
though there is not as much other 
equipment necessary. 

Smelt fishing does not furnish the 
thrills of pulling up a six or a seven 
pound pickerel, for the largest smelts 
are rarely longer than twelve inches. 
Neither does the fisherman enjoy the 
element of mystery that always attends 
a tip-up. On the other hand, smelt fish 
ing requires a knack, and it is this nec- 
essary skill that lends it fascination. 
Many who have tried both types of ice 
fishing get more fun out of teasing the 
canny smelt to the surface than they do 
in catching the larger fish. 

The average smelt fisherman fishes 
through one large hole with two lines, 
each suspended from a short stick. The 
line is light weight, the hook small and 
the bait, a small silvery slice of smelt 
belly or side. 

Smelt travel in schools, and the trick 

































is to first attract their attention and get 
them started to the surface. For this 
purpose a shiny piece of metal built 
somewhat like a trolling spoon is often 
used. Sometimes the smelt are located 
at as great a depth as fifty feet and then 
lured to within six feet of the surface. 
Here's where the deftness on the part 
of the fisherman comes in. 

Smelt very seldom bite heavily but 
rather suck at the bait. Consequently, 
they are just barely hooked, and no 
time can be lost after a nibble is felt. A 
quick gentle jerk does the trick, and if 
they are near enough to the surface, 
they are often literally snapped out on 
the floor of the shanty. A good smelt 
fisherman will catch as many as three 
hundred smelt in one day, while a poor 
one will have just as many bites and 
land a tenth as many fish. 

Some fishermen “jig” for their smelt 
and in certain spots have more success 
this way. Jigging, with a shiny perch on 
smelt eye or a little spoon hook, is ap- 
propriately named, for the bait is con- 
tinually jigged up and down. How- 
ever, this method is by no means as 
common as regular still fishing. 

The biggest fish dealers in New York 
say that the larger smelts command the 
best price and find their way to the 
finest dining rooms of the city. 

But you will also find “Champlain 
Pike” as well as perch on the menus of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and the Ritz. The 
fisherman can usually count on getting 
at least forty cents a pound for his 
smelts, twenty-five cents a pound for 
pike and pickerel and twelve cents a 


pound for perch. Naturally, these 


prices vary from day to day to a certain 
degree, but the above rates are a fait 
average over the season. 





WINTER 


A: A LITTLE after two o'clock 
one afternoon the snow was falling 
steadily on the tracks of the elevated 
station. The tracks at this station are 
built firmly along the ground, and the 
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spaces between the ties are filled in 
with hard dirt. There were many peo- 
ple on both platforms, as there usually 
are at this hour. It was very cold. Fifty 
birds flew back and forth in the snow 
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that fell steadily on the tracks. The 
birds settled on the snow between the 
tracks, flew up and circled the tracks 
and settled on the roofs of the plat- 
forms, flew off the roofs and fluttered 
down through the steadily falling snow 
and hopped for a few moments on the 
edges of the platforms. The platforms 
were wet and slippery with the snow 
that the wind occasionally blew in on 
them. The snow melted quickly there. 
The people were hunched up against 
the cold and tapped their feet steadily 
on the wet platforms to keep warm. 
Some of the men and women who were 
waiting for trains put pennies in some 
of the slot machines and threw the 
salted peanuts to the birds. They 
dropped many peanuts on the plat- 
forms and many of the birds flew up 
for them in eager fluttery clusters. The 
birds looked small but they did not 
look cold. Most of the people threw 
the salted peanuts out over the tracks 
to the less adventuresome birds. Then 
those who had thrown the peanuts 
slapped their hands together to brush 
the sticky salt off their fingers. 

On one side of the station, there 
were three girls standing together near 
the platform’s edge. They stood near 
the edge as though they liked the slight 
danger. Near them were three boys. 
The average age of the boys was about 
twenty. The average age of the girls 
was about sixteen. The girls had books 
on their arms and whoever could have 
seen the titles of the books would have 
known that the girls were students in 
a commercial high school. They talked 
cheerfully with each other and laughed 
now and then and stamped their feet 
on the platform to keep the cold from 
their legs. ‘Their faces looked cold and 
smooth and pretty. The fellows near 
them slapped their gloved hands to- 
gether and while talking to each other 
managed at the same time to watch the 
girls. The fellows grinned and talked 
and laughed and looked all together at 
the girls. The girls laughed and talked 
and knew that the fellows were near. 
The cheerfulness of the girls and the 
fellows was obviously induced by their 
awareness of each other and by their 
nearness to each other. The girls did 
not seem to notice the unusual number 
of birds flying back and forth for pea- 
nuts over the tracks. They seemed not 
to notice the steadily falling snow. The 
fellows blew their breaths out in smoky 
puffs and grinned at the girls near them 
and seemed also to be unaware of the 
many birds that ventured up on the 
wet platform in search of peanut 
crumbs. 
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A man came directly along the plat- 
form and stopped near the girls and 
the fellows as though that were where 
he would be best protected from the 
wind and the cold. It was hard to say 
whether the man was under thirty o1 
over forty. His face was skinny and 
grizzled and there were deep lines in it, 
but when he smiled to himself and ran 
his tongue nimbly out over his lips he 
looked young. His hat looked as 
though it had been stepped on often. 
His eyes were bright and shifty. The 
nerves in his face moved now and then 
with an indication of the fantastic 
speed of which they were apparently 
capable. The frayed ends of the collar 
of his coat were held together under his 
chin by a bright safety pin. An incal- 
culable amount of the anonymous dirt 
that is the result of long and conscious 
neglect adhered to his old coat. He 
kept his hands in his coat pockets. His 
pants, from his coat down, looked as 
though they had never been pressed. 
The bottoms of the torn cuffs rubbed 
against the dirty tops of his rubbers. 
He kept his feet close together, now 
that he stood still. It looked as though 
his knees were bumping together un- 
der his coat. A shifty smile crossed his 
face now and then, as though he saw 
everything about him while looking 
down only at the wet platform. 

Then he raised his head and looked 
up at the white sky. The birds swooped 
upward from the platforms and from 
the tracks, and there was the distant 
rumble of the approaching train. The 
man suddenly turned his head aside 
and looked with impersonal sharpness 
at the girls and the fellows who were 
not talking to each other yet. Then he 
looked down. A train rumbled along 
the edge of the platform but it did not 
stop. 

With a swagger the man in the bat- 
tered hat and the frayed pants walked 
to the edge of the platform. He sat 
down in the wet and let his legs dangle 
over the side like a boy dabbling his 
ankles in a creek. There was no one 
near him and in the general astonish- 
ment there was no one quick enough to 
grab him before he had jumped off the 
platform and was standing between the 
tracks. He walked resolutely out to the 
middle of the tracks, looking so far only 
at the snow on the ground. The birds 
had fled upward with sharp cries. The 
people waiting for trains gaped and ex- 
claimed. The girls and the fellows 
stared at the man in almost identical 
mixtures of shock and incredulity. 
When the man was at an almost equal 
distance between both platforms he 
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turned around and faced the platform 
on which he had a minute ago been 
standing. He was near the third rail 
but he did not seem to be aware of that. 
He raised his face and smiled and took 
his hands out of his pockets and held 
his arms out at his sides. The snow fell 
on his hat and on his face and coat and 
on his bare upturned palms. He stood 
there with his head thrown back a lit- 
tle, and smiling. Then he opened his 
mouth wide and with one hand 
pointed at the platform and with the 
same finger pointed again into his 
mouth. He opened and shut his mouth 
with the snow falling steadily about it 
and pointed back and forth from the 
people on the platform to his mouth. 
It seemed as though his bony finger 
were pointing unmistakably at the slot 
machines. People called to him and 
there was a general confusion but he 
seemed to hear nothing and to see 
nothing and to be unaware even of the 
snow falling on his face and to be ab- 
sorbed only in his finger and in his 
mouth and in the slot machines that he 
was not even looking toward. 

The girls and the fellows exclaimed 
together as though in admiration of 
the success of his pantomime. The 
birds had come back. They flew around 
his shoulders and around his feet in 


the snow. He looked aside at them, 

smiled broadly, then threw his head 

back again and pointed down at the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Here’s Warm Comfort 
for Coldest Days — 
and at substantial savings! 


GENUIN 
HORSEHIE 
JACKET 


With knitted waistband, $5.49. 
Boy's Jacket, $1.00 less. 

Note: When ordering, be sure to 
give exact chest measurement. Write or 
print name and shipping address 
plainly. 

An all-leather, weatherproof, wind 
and wear proof jacket of finest se 
lected XX Front Quarter Horsehide 

soft, flexible, smart looking. Cut extra full for 
lasting comfort. Completely lined with warm, 50% 
wool Melton lining. Snug fitting adjustable cuffs and 
waistband; two roomy, lined muff pockets; superbly 
tailored for perfect fit. A jacket you'll be proud to 
wear that will last a lifetime with ordinary care! 
Unreservedly Guaranteed for Two Years. 

Sises: 36 to 46 in. chest. Length: approx. 25 in. 
Color: Black only. 

Send certified check, money order or currency in 
registered letter. We pay delivery charges. Money 
back if not entirely satisfied! 


STUR-D-WEAR COMPANY 
Dept. Y CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Yankee Deodorizer Incense 
Favorite CANDLES 
. The same aromatic fragrance 
in the your grandma used to dispel all 


disagreeable odors from cooking, 
fresh paint, musty cellars, stale 
tobacco smoke, etc. 16 trim little 
candles with smart little holder 
all in attractive, decorated box. 
uy them for home use, bridge 

prizes and gifts. 25c — at your 
druggist's - if he can't supply 
you, send us his name. We'll see 
you are supplied. 

Makers of Cando Silver and 

Metal Polishes since 1865 


THE CANDO CORPORATION 
25 Thorndike St., Cambridge, Mass- 
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To be sure of your ski copies 
in January and February, and 
every month thereafter, fill 
out and mail the coupon now. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


will do the rest! 





first three dramatic additions . . 


skiers, are among 


of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


But that’s not all... In Winter and Summer, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED gives you the new 
sports, portrayed in a manner you have never seen before! 





FOOTPRINTS 
(Continued from page 14) 


Within the past year I have had an 
operation on my right ankle, followed 
by eight weeks in a cast. The results of 
this are entirely satisfactory. 

If all this sounds a bit tedious, I am 
sorry. To me it has been a wonderfully 
interesting process. What modern sur- 
gery is constantly doing for polio vic- 
tims is a never-ending source of wonder 
and gratitude to me. Observing other 
cases has shown me some of the things 
that I have escaped. We are fortunate, 
indeed, who come through with strong 
arms and straight spines. 

The braces are still a necessary part 
of my equipment. So are the crutches, 
which I long ago christened “Grace” 
and “Dignity.” We travel many a merry 
mile together, and, now, when I visit 
Boston or other large cities, instead of 
being whisked around in someone’s 
car and seeing only the outside of inter- 
esting places, I can travel about by my- 
self, take my time and go where I 
please. Only a person who hasn't been 
able to do such things can appreciate 
what it means. 

In behalf of us who wear our “bones” 
on the outside and our “grace” and 
“dignity” embodied in wood, I want to 
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With the December, January and February issues, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED offers to the ski enthusiasts of New England, the 
. the Ski Supplements. These will 
be bound into the new, large size format of the magazine and will be 
separate sections, devoted to the interest of all skiers, dubs or experts! 
Instruction, information, magnificent photographs and numerous 
vivid articles, assembled and edited by some of America’s foremost 
the host of attractions to distinguish the ski issues 


. . . the unusual in the world of 





say, Don’t pity us. Our progress may be 
a bit slow. But the chances are that we 
are having more fun walking than you 
are, and when you think we are hob- 
bling. we may be soaring. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF 
THE OUTDOORS 


(Continued from page 9) 


local groups this foot trail has been 
carried northward through the White 
Mountains and Katahdin, and south- 
ward through the Berkshires and the 
Appalachians, to the Great Smokies of 
North Carolina. 

Dartmouth College started its Out- 
ing Club in 1909 and later inaugurated 
its winter carnival. This has become 
the most characteristic feature, per- 
haps, of Dartmouth life. It has become 
a great girl event. Ice sculpturing 
which originated here at Dartmouth 
has spread to many schools and college 
centers, and Dartmouth has enlarged 
its campus right up into the White 
Mountains. With the inauguration of 
Laurence G. Leavitt as head master at 
Vermont, winter sports and the winter 
carnival have been revived with great 
enthusiasm. Vermont Academy's win- 
ter campus now closely adjoins on the 
south that of Dartmouth. 





















YES! I certainly do want the thrilling ski issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and all the others. 


© enter my subscription to start with the next issue. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 32 East 57th St., New York. BILL ME FOR: 2 1 year — $3.00 


ADDRESS 
STATE 


] 2 years — $3.00 


coming to me for the next year! Please 


Check enclosed Bill me later 
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New ENGLAND Cow-CaTCHER 

In the old days when dairy farming 
was one of the important concerns of 
this part of the country, straying cat- 
tle became quite a problem. So, a 
cattle pound was built in each little 
town and two men elected each year 
to take care of the wanderers. 

In our town the walled enclosure is 
now overgrown with young trees, and 
we must pry around to find the field- 
stone walls and the rotting wooden 
bars over the entrance. Although the 
office of pound keeper has not been 
abolished as a town office, there has 
been no appointment for many a 
year. The house of the pound keeper 
is now occupied in summer by a poet, 
who probably finds it infinitely quiet- 
er at night than the lowing of home- 
sick animals allowed it to be in the 
old days. 

Sometimes it surprises us to think 
that the straying cattle traffic was so 
heavy as to justify not only a steady 
job for the pound-keeper, but also the 
employment of a field driver besides. 
This man usually was notified by the 
farmers that strange cows were eating 
the vegetables or trampling down the 
hay, and he came to the spot with his 
long whip to drive the offenders into 
jail. Then the pound keeper took 
charge. For feeding and care he re- 
ceived fifty cents a day from the owne1 
for each animal and was allowed to 
have all the profit from the milk during 
the stay in the pound, 

Often we feel that there are times 
nowadays when these offices might 
well be active again. The night, for 
instance, that a bull, illegally pastured 
in a field, broke his chain and 
thrashed around town, breaking win- 
dows in a neighboring barn, kicking 


npeams and. Obsorwations 


BY THE COLLECTOR 


over baby chick houses and generally 
smashing farmyard equipment. How 
much more pleasant if the owners of 
the damaged property could have 
called up the appointed officers in- 
stead of having to take care of the sit- 
uation themselves with pitchforks and 
flashlights! 
Contributed by 
Mrs. Marguerite Kahl, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Dear YANKEE: 

I’ve just set to rhyme a little Yankee 
story I’ve heard all my life in the 
South: 


“What'de ye git fer the old red caow?” 

His curious neighbor said. 

The farmer thought a while, 

And scratched his frowsy head. 

He scratched his head and thought 
some more, 

And then he answered, “Joe, 

“If anybody asks ye what I got, 

Jest tell "em you don’t know!” 
Contributed by Mary Johns 
Dickinson 
Burkeville, Va. 





YANKEE INGENUITY 
of the Month 


We offer one dollar for the best illustra- 
tion of this good old Yankee trait 


~*e* 


A good way to keep peddlers away 
from your door is to put a sign on the 
gate or door, Beware of the Dog — it 
doesn’t matter whether you have one or 
not, or if yours is a syrup-eyed spaniel. 

I tried it and it worked. 

ANN WILLIAMS, 
Cranston, R. I. 











YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


DwicHt Moopy’s ADVICE 


“WHAT SHOULD BE DONE after the atten- 
tion is gained?” was asked Dwight L. 
Moody one time. 

“Aim at the heart,” he replied. “Just 
keep thundering away at the man’s 
heart and you will get it, and if you 
get his heart, you will get his hands and 
his feet and everything — you get the 
whole man. The story of the Prodigal 
Son will melt any man’s heart. So will 
the story of the Good Samaritan. Or 
take any of the miracles of healing — 
how Christ saw a blind man, or a para- 
lyzed one, and came to him and had 
compassion on him. Just open the 
heart of Christ to the people and draw 
the multitude around Him. If you 
want to get hold of an audience, aim 
at the heart; and there is nothing that 
will warm up the heart like the gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” 

YT 2 = 

“How is Jane to-day?” 

“Glad to report she’s off soundings!” 

“Guess she'll forge ahead now she’s 
got up May hill.” 

Contributed by M. E. Starbuck 
Nantucket, Mass. 
x*«e 
IN THE Pie BELT 
Eben Harr pulled off his overcoat, and 
drew up to the airtight stove. His wife 
opened the front draft solicitously. 

“You must have had a real cold ride 
over to Big Falls. This March wind 
seemed to blow right through me when 
I went out to feed the hens. I was 
thankful you stopped for that piece of 
squash pie before you started. Have 
you had anything to eat since?” 

“Had some apple pie at the Lin- 
colnsville Lunch. Didn't amount to 
much. Apple wasn’t a mite more than 
half-cooked. Then there was a new 
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| PIE FOR BREAKFAST 


| We will pay one dollar for every tried- 
| and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objec- 
tions to your bringing or sending us a 
sample of your wares, along with the 
recipe!) 


x~xx«re* 


JUGGED HARE 

(Sent years ago from Old England 

to New England) 

Skin, clean, and cut up a rabbit. Fry 
in butter to a nice brown. Mash * and 
bone two anchovies, chop some mace, 
parsley and lemon peel. Line an 
| earthen jar or bow! with slices of bacon, 
| put in the pieces of rabbit with the 
| bacon and the above flavoring in layers, 
| adding 4 tablespoonsful of ale. 

Lay more bacon on the top and cover 
with an air-tight lid, fastened down 
with flour paste. Set in a sauce pan of 
water and boil 4 hours. Remove cover 
and serve cold. (All game pies of old 
were eaten cold in England.) 

* Anchovies as put up today in glass can be 


used instead of the above. 
Joun L. E. Pett, 


Great Barrington, Mass. 











diner in Danbury Center, right by the 
shoe shop. Just opened, I guess. 
Thought I'd see what they had. Got 
me two pieces of pie. Squash and 
raisin. That seemed to stand by me 
pretty good. Lucky that it did. Wasn't 
a sign of any thing to eat in Big Falls 
. . . pie nor anything. Never saw such 
a place. 

“I can tell you, I was pretty hungry 
by the time I got back to Lincolnsville. 
So I went into the Good Eats place 
there by the depot and had a beef 
stew.” 

“What did you have for pie?” 

“Oh! I topped off with a piece of 
custard pie. Didn't seem to be quite 
enough. Custard pie is nothing but a 
gape and a swallow anyway. No chew 
to it. So I had some mince pie, and a 
cup of coffee.” 

“But don’t you want something 
now? A piece of pie, perhaps?” 

“Why! I suppose I could eat a cut of 
that squash pie. That pie was some- 
thing like!” 

Contributed by Lois Drew Beck 

Greenland, N. H. 


2:2 


A MAINE LOGGER was treating one of his 
cronies to apple-jack. Because he was 
very choice of it, they were to have 
only one drink apiece. 

After the jug was back in the cup- 
board the logger smacked his lips, set- 
tled back in his chair and waited for 
his friend to speak. . . . After a long 
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silence the logger went to the cupboard 
and with a sheepish grin, said, “Well, 
fella, a bird can’t fly with only one 
wing.” 

Contributed by Alicia Kay Smith, 

Augusta, Maine. 
Se = 

In my edition of Rural Magazine, 

1796, I found this. 


THe Coquette 
When youth blossomed on me, no 
maiden was seen 
So lovely, so witty, so gay at fifteen, 
"Twas then the fine sparks of the high- 
est degree, 
Came fawning, and wooing, and 
begging to me. 
I blessed with a frown, with a smile | 
could kill: 


My lovers all tried how to humour my 


will. 
At fifteen I'd fifteen fond suitors or 
more, 
At twenty I dare say, not less than a 
score; 


But having entangled their hearts in 
my net, 

Determined in future to play the 
coquette; 

So, when they entreated, my answer 
was still, 

Indeed Sir, not now, when it suits me 
I will. 

My prudence, I thought, would re- 

ward all my pains, 

If increase of years brought increase of 
swains, 

But alas! I find all my lovers drop off, 

My rivals all jeer, and exultingly scoff; 

Then, think, ye fair damsels on this 
maxim still, 

If you won't when you can, you can’t 
when you will. 

Contributed by Belle Miller Chapman 

North Springfield, Vt. 


~*~ * * 
ADVICE 
IN THE Crry you can do as you please, 
but in the sticks it is different. We have 
a friend in our country named Sims, 
whose wife bore an infant daughter 
one Sunday night. On Monday morn- 
ing the rural delivery man drove up in 
his sleigh through the mud and snow, 
and as he collected a sheaf of an- 
nouncement letters from the mail box 
he said, “Simie, you think you're pretty 
smart, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” said the proud father, “I do.” 
“Well,” said the mail man, “you 
don’t want to get foo smart, my boy. 
Giddap.” 
Contributed by Elliott Merrick 
Craftsbury Common, Vt. 











SERMONS IN STONE 


For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lilies, and a 
dollar. Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible. 
x* * 
From “Josu Biiincs” Cemerery, 
LANESBORO, MASS. | 


Wido, Jerusha Hildreth | 
Took a fit & expired within four hours. | 
Contributed by Apria Gray | 
Pittsfield, Mass. | 


Tue O_p CEMETERY IN 
PELHAM, MAss. | 
WARREN GIBBS | 
Died by Arsenic Poison 
March 23, 1860. 
Aet. 36 years, 5 months, 
Think, my friends, when this you see, 
How my wife hath dealt by me. 
She in some oysters did prepare 
Some poison for my lot and share. 
rhen of the same I did partake, 
And nature yielded to its fate. 
Before she my wife became 
Mary Felton was her name. 
Erected by his brother, 
William Gibbs. 
Contributed by Mrs. Carrow A. Busu 
Brandon, Vermont 


From 


23 days. 











Quotation from Leavitt's Easy Les- 
sons in Reading published by J. 
Prentiss and Son in Keene, in 1823: 

The blabbed and _ blub- 
bered, dabbled in ribbons, gabbled in 
gibberish, played hob-nob with a 
robin, browbeat the tabby, made a 
hub-bub for the rabble, bribed a na- 


baboon 


bob and barbarously bamboozled a 
booby. 

In this text many of the sentences 
were grouped so that as the inflection 
rose the type ran upward and vice 
versa. 

Contributed by 
Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 

x** * 

A neighbor, meeting Capt'n B. on 
the street asked, “Well, how’s Capt'n 
this fine morning?” “Capt'n is just as 
good as ever he was,” Capt'n B. re- 
plied, “but this battered old hulk he 
is drifting in is about ready for Davey 
Jones’ locker.” 

Contributed by 
Charles O. F. Thompson, 
Bristol, R. 1. 








Birds ALL WINTER 


You'll have all kinds of feathered visitors 
when you hang this practical and attractive 
feeding shelf outside a window. The glass top 
gives you a clear view of each bird — you'll 
enjoy every one that comes to your shelf. The 
size is 25 by 13% inches, with rail and glass 
top — brass chains and screws are included. 


7 for the feeding shelf 
s >” 


and a five pound bag of 
bird food, postpaid any- 


where in New England. 


ORDER ONE NOW AND ENJOY IT FOR YEARS 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 








SKI OR PLAY 
INTHE BELKNAPS 


Eight Downhill Ski Trails. Expert, 
intermediate and novice. Cross country 
trails. 60 meter ski jump, Slalom course. 
New chair type ski tow. Illuminated trail 
in town. Two public skating rinks. Sled 
dog races. Comfortable accommodations 
at hotels, inns or lodges. 


Write for booklets 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Laconia, N. H. 











The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers Resters 
Typist here Breakfast in bed 
@ Special YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 





Waterville Valley, New Hampshire 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Ski-minded, century-old inn. Altitude, 1553-4500 ft 
assures powder surface, long season skiing, snow- 
shoeing, skating. Indoor comfort, well plowed roads, 
good trains. 
WATERVILLE INN 
David S. Austin, 2nd, Lessee 











SKI-CRAF1 =, 
THE Oscar H. 





COMPANY 


17 Carver Street 


Factory at 
Boston, Mass. 


East Rindge, N. H. 








BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Book Jalk.... 


| A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


a 





Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife ... 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


THE OLD FALL RIVER LINE 
| Tue Ovp FALt River Ling, by Roger Wil- 
liams McAdam (Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, $2.50). 
| My life line joined the Fall River Line 
only once. But it was a heartening occasion 
for me. I was going to war from England, 
and I was good and homesick. And when 
I came to embark, the ship was the Yale 
of the famous steamship line which con- 
nected New England with the barbaric 
parts of the United States for ninety years. 
It was like meeting an uncle. For though 
I had never sailed on the line myself, it 
was a member of my family as it was of 
every New England family for four gen- 
erations. 


And now the steamship line is gone. It 
has joined the prairie schooners of the 
Forty-niners in history. It is like hearing 
that something like a nation has fallen. It 
was a part of a nation, and it received its 
death blow in the Year of the Sit-Down 
Madness, 1937. Its decease is one more item 
in the chapter of ignominy which will bear 
the name of Labor’s Destruction of the 
United States Merchant Marine. 

This book — and it is copiously illumi- 
nated with photographs and cuts — is one 
more chapter in the encyclopedia of Ameri- 
cana which is being written so brilliantly 
in our time, and to which the Stephen 
Daye Press has contributed so much. The 
| author has a good Rhode Island name to 





go with the story of a southern New Eng- 
land classic, and he has done a good, lively 
job. The classic he describes has many fea- 
tures. One life lost in ninety years of carry- 
ing America from Fall River to New York 
and back. That is something like a record, 
I think. This classic got itself into song. I 
sang “On the Old Fall River Line” when 
I was singing the “Lorelei” and “Gaudea- 
mus Igitur.” Probably more love was made 
on this line than on any set of boats that 
ever sailed the seas. Long Island Sound 
might have been renamed Honeymoon 
River while that service lasted. The cap- 
tains in blue and gold, for all their full 
moustaches, were cupids in disguise. One 
of them even put on a special lot of steam 
to show one modest pair of honeymooners 
a royal weekend including a bridal suite 
and Newport. The story of the line is a 
whole history of the Victorian Era of Ele- 
gance. The ships were floating palaces. 
They were also equipped with the best 
machinery and gadgets as they came along 
fast in the development of steamboating, 
side wheels to twin screws. The Old Fall 
River carried men who made American 
history: —Tom Reed, Grover Cleveland, 
heavy moustache and all, the Morgans and 
Rockefellers, Theodore Roosevelt; but the 
ships also ferried John Smith and Richard 
Roe, and the new Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Roe, who furnished the mass of solid citi- 
zenry that made America possible. 
It is a pleasing book. 
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I wish there were some way of reckoning 
up how many American citizens really be- 
gan on the Old Fall River Line! 


FuLLING Mitt Brook, A Study of Indus- 
trial Evolution, 1707-1937, by Fred Eng- 
elhardt (Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont). 

This is just the kind of book there ought 
to be more of. It is a slender but remarka- 
bly well articulated chronicle of a slender 
Connecticut stream and the small and very 
human industries that it turned the wheels 
for. (That makes two sentences in succes- 
sion ending with a preposition, as sen- 
tences that are really alive ought to end, 
and that is something tc be proud of.) 

Anything that Fred Engelhardt turns 
his hand to you can be sure is something 
worth standing up and shouting about. He 
can run an artillery course or an army, or 
a university, right. Just now it is a univer- 
sity, and New Hampshire is the fortunate 
state. 

The brook is one the author swam, 
skated, drank, and fished as a boy. That is 
a mighty good start for a good history of a 
watercourse. The writer has an eye to the 
trailing arbutus and the human beings 
along his stream as well as its water power. 
Old Gil is worked in with the cider, but- 
tons, and thimbles turned out by the 
brook. Fred Engelhardt does a major job 
on a minor subject. He gives a whole his- 
tory of Yankee ingenuity flowering in that 
heart of ingenious Yankeedom, Connecti- 
cut. And more than that. He also writes an 
elegy on the passing of a manufacturing 
that was done in the country, on a small 
and human scale, by men who were neigh- 
bors and friends. 


Tue Lone Way Home, by Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates (Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
$2.50). 

Story of the descendant of generations of 
brave women who braved Indians and the 
rigors of pioneer life. Ellen Swain fights 
her battles, too, in Up State New York, the 
hectic War days, the days of depression. 
She escapes at last to New England and 
happiness. 


1851 AND THE CrysTAL Patace, by Christo- 
pher Hobhouse (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, $2.50). 

This book is fun. Old-fashioned prints 
and typography of the best Victorian sort, 
but a very modern wit. It tells how and why 
the Crystal Palace was built, what rousing 
fights the committees had, and what gor- 
geous and absurd exhibits the palace 
housed. The nude Greek slave girl from 
Vermont, for instance, in marble. It gives 
many a sly vista into the characters of 
Prince Albert and his Queen — and of our 
own grandparents. The whole story to the 
grandiloquent end by fire. 


Tue Horse ANp Buccy AGE In New ENG- 
LAND, by Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
(Coward-McCann, $2.75). 


N 


How we got around before the automo- 
bile and airplane. Careful and interesting 
account of harness history, famous fire and 
police horses, coachmen, livery stables, 
sleighs, sleighing, buggies. A whole chapter 
on the American horsewhip. The whole art 
of living behind a horse. 


Grow Tuem Inpoors, by Allen H. Wood, 
Jr. (Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
Mass., $1.75). 

This work will delight the amateur 
gardener. It is full of instructions, and it 
will enable you to carry on your summer 
and your zest for “making things grow” 
right into and through the winter months. 
The book is illustrated by fine photographs 
and drawings. All the old standbys are 
here and many unusual items. 
chapters on cuttings 


Boston, 


There are 
and seedlings, on 
miniature greenhouses, cacti and succu- 
lents, miscellaneous house plants, vines, 
and a particularly unpleasant though im- 
portant one on insects and fungus diseases. 


AMERICAN Skt ANNUAL, 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt 


(Stephen Daye 
, $1.00.) 

Along with the first flurry of snow comes 
the American Ski Annual — its interna- 
tional aspects giving the feeling of a travel 
book. 

The first article is about the Middle 
West, a report of the National Jumping 
Championships at Salt Lake City, and the 
Downhill Championships at Sun Valley, 
Idaho. Next comes Switzerland and the 
prowess of the American Women’s Ski 
Team there. Michigan follows ... and 
then New Zealand and Australia where 
four New England college boys went to do 
some summer skiing . . . as an American 
Team. The Pan American Championships 
in Chile during July, where five of the 
team of six were Dartmouth boys seems to 
have evoked a new name for the Wah-hoo 
wah Indians, namely, Esquiadores Yan 
quis. Long may they live up to that 

Then come the Swiss to this country and 
their history making tour 
a grand sendoff by the D. O. C. Their visit 
here should have put an end to petty at 
tempts to purge skiing from all foreign 
influence . . . and nationalize it. Editor 
Goodrich seems to have run at least one 
article in the 


begun with 


Annual this year directed 
at this purge —that by Tyler Micoleau 
Lowell Thomas asks why we can't have just 
an American style of skiing. He 
(See Ski Bulletin 1936-37). 

The question is raised as to whether or 
not U. S. will send a ski team to the winter 
Olympics in Japan in 1940 
answer seems to be “No,” 


would. 


and the 
inasmuch as the 
rules of the Olympics do not allow paid 
instructors to participate. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
Ski Annual does not pay for its contribu 
tions, the sport itself has brought forth 
literary gems aplenty, particularly those of 
David Bradley and Tyler Micoleau. 

D. R. 


TIMKEN 


| Silent dutomalic 
| OIL HEATING 


| cuts heat costs %4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
| heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more you get a lifetime of savings 


on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 


Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 
savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible 


| This service is absolutely free. 


J. R. GEDDES Co. 
DISTRIBUTOR 


KEENE N.H. 








Quality SKI WEAR trom a 

fankee workshop exclusive 
designs and fabrics . to fit 
the needs of active skier or 
spectator ...man, woman, or 
child. 


Write for booklet 


CARTER & CHURCHILL CO. 
In the Heart of 
the Ski Country 
LEBANON, N. H. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


To plan your winter vacation, send today 
for the new, free 1938 Winter Sports 
map. Includes complete skiing informa- 
tion .. . trails, jumps, tows, schools, in- 
structions, carnivals, etc. Write today, 
Then enjoy the thrill of planning your 
winter holiday. All highways kept open 
for tourists. Address New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Com- 
mission, 68 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 





TALL WINTER 
Sport 


Plan now to enjoy the winter wonderland of 
Vermont —- when the Green Mountains are 
White! A graphic pre-view of winter vaca- | 
tion centers and facilities is presented in 
new official folder — yours for the asking! 
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‘The Randall Hotel 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 


In the Mount Mansfield Area. 


*“*Where the Snow Never Fails” 


A 40 room steam heated hotel. Open all year. 
On Vermont Route 100—9 miles north of Stowe. 





WINTER WEEKEND LODGES 
in the Monadnock Region 
Now available for season rental for as low as $100. 
Will accommodate 6 to 8 people. Completely equipped 
for cooking. Ski Tow and new trails right in your own 
back yard! Elevation 1500 ft., 65 miles from Boston, 
Write to 
TEMPLE MOUNTAIN SKI FOREST, INC. 
Peterborough, N. H. 








Smart People 
far and near come or order Gifts, Needle- 
work Supplies, Yarns, Embroidered Linens, 
Linen by the yard and Artists’ Supplies, at 


THE LINEN SHOP 
25 Main St. Keene, N. H. 











OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 

VERMONT MAPLE 

Propucts Co. 

South Royalton, Vermont 




















ABOUT BOOKS | 
(Continued from page 37) 


LEAvitt’s FARMER’S ALMANAC, 1938, East- 
man’s Bookshop, Concord, N. H., 25¢. 
Leavitt's Almanac has enjoyed a good 

sale on New Hampshire and New England 

newsstands for 140 years. 

It first appeared in the year 1797, when 
a 24-page booklet was brought out which 
was quite a problem for the printer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leavitt who, in his preface, 
said: “As it is an established custom among 
authors to introduce their literary produc- 
tions by way of preface, it would be almost 
criminal for an Almanac maker to omit a 
preface to so large a volume as a twenty- 
four page Almanac.” 

With the exception of changes necessi- 
tated by the progress of printing in matter 
of paper and type the Almanac today is 
practically the same as the original issue. 
There is more information of a general 
character, in the days before 
weather bureaus the Almanac gave more 


whereas 


attention to the time of planting and reap- 
ing crops and the care and feeding of 
cattle. 

The woodcuts, at the head of each page 
of the Almanac Calendar, although thev 
did not make their appearance until sev- 
eral years after the first issue, are practically 
the same today as were the originals. They 
illustrate the occupations of the month on 
the farms of a hundred years ago, the sheep 
washing and shearing, the planting and 
the reaping, the cidermaking and thresh- 
ing, etc. 










The presses roll 
They cannot wait 
For advertisers 


Who are late. 


MORAL: 


Get your ad in early. 





Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











SKATING 


Official Magazine of 


UNITED STATES 
FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


Contains news and 
illustrations on 
Figure Skating in 
United States, Canada 


and Foreign Countries 


Six Issues a Winter 
Subscription, Two Dollars 


Editors 
Theresa Weld Blanchard 
Richard L. Hapgood 
James L. Madden 
Olivia Stone 


236 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Why Not Know 
Florida” 


BY HANS V. BRIESEN 
A Comprehensive and Instructive 
GUIDE BOOK OF FLORIDA 


220 Pages, 12 City Outline Maps 
12 Photographs 


CONTAINS NO ADVERTISING 
Plans motor trip intelligently, economically. 
Shows mileage, saves time, prevents missing 
points of interest. St. Augustine Record: “The 
new state guide book is one of interest and 
value.” 


Mail $1.00 to DREW PRESS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





SKIING ar 
tHe MANSION 


New Hampton, N. H. 
In the Newfound Region 
Ski Trails —Ski Jump — Ski Tow. 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing. 
Warm Rooms. Bountiful Meals. 


Special Instruction Rates Given Our 
Guests at The Charles N. Proctor 
Ski School. 


MRS. GRACE V. SMITH, Manager 











MTT LA LLL LLL 
oa oa 
YOU'LL LIKE THE WAY 
WE DO THINGS AT 
SEVEN HEARTHS 


A winter inn with a homelike atmosphere 
and skiing for all classifications. By 
motor take Route 16 or 25 via Tamworth. 
Good train service, 34% hours, Boston to 
Mt. Whittier. Rates reasonable. 


Write for reservations and particulars to 
MARJORY GANE HARKNESS 
WONALANCET, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Telephone Tamworth 7-21 
+) (eo 
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Is Your Name Here 





; ELOW, with 124 new additions, is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our 
research staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of 
| each of these families. If your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not 


only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY «ee $2.00 




























Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL $4 ae 6S Mithken ) a 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family a" a Sabin —— 
from earliest times, showing its origin and  Goaimen Howland no wate 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great Coatein Wobbard | he md na 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the Gorham i = =o wal 
founding and development of America, and Gough Sande Waller” 
its achievements in this country. The deri- Walsh 
} vation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- Wahee 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each Strong Ward 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled — 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it is in an attractive Worles 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records ie 
. Wachburn (e) 


or other important documents. It should serve as background 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for 


Waterhouse 
Waterman 








the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, Sed Wat thers 
will also be sent a copy of “The Romance of Coats of Arms” Secie—Guugue Wees” 
—an illustrated booklet of special value to those interested t wan 
in this fascinating subject. son" 


Ww ich— aaa 
= lima 

ells 
Wendel (1) 
Wentworth 
We ake 


The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with 
$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by 
return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional 
money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for 
$3.75; any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA 
RESEARCH BurEAu, Dept. 9312, 1110 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Purdy 
Putnam 
Quackenbush 




















































Abbott Beauchamp Britton Clement (s) Dent s 
Abel il) Beal (e) —Beall Brittain Clemens Derby " 
Abernathy Bean , Brock Clem(m)ons Devoe i ~Ramsay chicid (s) 
Abernethy Cleveland Dewey —s Shipley 
Abraham (s) Beardsley Cline DeWitt . 
Abram (s) Beaton Clinton De Wolf (e) 
ckley Beatty—Beattie Ch Dexte 
sir Bec Coatie)s Dick (e) 
Adam (s) Becker Cobb Dickens 
Adkins Beckwith Cochran (e) Dickey 
Agnew Beebe Brownlow Cody Dickinson 
Aiken (s) Beecher sruce Coe Diehl 
Ainsworth Beer (s) Brush Coffey—Coffee Dill 
Belcher Bryan it) Coffin Dinsmore F 
Alderson Belden Buchanan Co()) burn Dixon— Dickson 
Alexander Bell Buch Colby Doan ie) F 
Alford Bellamy Buckingham Cole Dodd Flagg 
Alger Bellinger Col (e) man Dodge Flem (m) ing 
Allen—Allan Bellows Collier Dodson Fletcher 
Allison Benedict Collins Doggett Flint 
Alston Benjamin Colt Dole Flood 
Alvord Benn Colvin Donaldson Flournoy 
Ambler Bennett Compton Donovan ) 
Ambrose Benson—Bensen Be ll onant Dorr—Dore 
Ames Bent Bunting Conklin (g) Dotson 
Anderson Bentley Burchard Conley Doty 
Andrews Benton Burgess Connelly Do(ug) herty 
Angeli!) Bergen—Bergin Burlingame Connolly Doughty 
Anthony Bernard Burnett Connor—Conner Douglas (s) 
Appleby Berry Burnham Dow Forbes 
Appleton 3 Dowd—Doud ie 
Armitage Bertrand Down (e)s 
Arensoens > Burritt * Downing Winchester 
Arndt Bevan (s) rmubs Doyle Windsor 
Arnold Beverlie)y Coon (8) Drake ¥ ne 
Arthur Beyer Cooper inne) 
Ashby Bickford Corbett 4 Winslow 
Ash (e) Biddle rewry 
Ashley Bidwell u 
Ashton Billings Butler 
Bingham Butterfield 
Atchison Bishop Button 
Atherton Bixby Butt (s) 
Atkins Black Byer (s) m Fr 
Atkinson Blackburn Byrum—Byram Dunlop Fr 
Atwater Blackstone c ) : tuhin 
Atwell Blackwell « ‘ a 
Atwood Blain (e) « 
Austin Blair c 
very « 
Axtell ( 
Ayers—Ayres Cakdwell 
Babbitt 
Babcock Callahan 
Bacon Callender 
Badger - Calvert 
je iss Cameron 4 
Baile “ Blodgett Campbell 
Baird — Camp is) Die) usen 
Rlosso Canfield . 
ary BI(o) unt Cannon Crouch m Dyck 
Balcom Blue Cardwell Sure “hd Horn (e) 
Baldwin Bly(e)—Bligh Car(e)y Crowder at) ; 
all 3oardman Carlisle Crowell hot (t 
Ballard Borges Carne (s) Crozier ceworths 
Ballinger B Crump me 
Ballenger Culbertson more 
Ballou Culp—Kulp Shy 
Bancroft Culver 
Bangs Cummin (g)s a 
Banks Cunningham = 
Banta Curry—Currie ee 
Curtis 
Bar Cushing i 
Bardwell Cushmar EDIA RESEARCH BURE AU, Dept. 9312 ' 
Barlow seed i 10 F Street, Washington, D.C ‘ 
Dabne 
—— ts Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscripts) in- ’ 
arnes —— ad uscr : 
— Cha verett—Everitt Gi dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for H 
— | we ed three) as payment in full. It is understood that if 1 am not fully i 
Rarrett Bowman . 1 Pe te06 he H 
Bar (r)on Boyce Fairchild C satisied I will receive an immediate ret of their cost. 
Barrow (s) Boyd Fairley c ’ 
Barr ; eae ef rancher Gil) man Holt Your name : 
Bartho jomew oy nvenpor rley Gilmore ooker 
Bartlett Bracken Dav (e)y—Davie _ Gitmour ecoer ; 
Barton Bradford David ( Farnsworth Gilmer Hopkins Address — H 
as poser Beviion Farnam Giawrow’ “Hope ' H 
assett dy avie rel * Dyson 
Batchelder Brace Davis Faulkner Gleason-Gleeson Horn (e) . City — State ' 
Batchelor Brainard Dawson Fawcett Glen (n) Horton . 1 
—" B a Deal H Family names of manuscripts desired ’ 
y a amily u ' i 
Patten Brewer Deane). A Coat of Arms for any family listed here 4 ' 
; er 
Batt) Brice—Bryee peer, can be accurately hand-painted in vivid 1 ; ee eX. = : 
aver Bri Gare | colors by our heraldic experts for only $9.50. H Check here if you are ALSO enclosing $9.50 for a hand-painted i 
urchi mntely " 
a4 Brin (c)kerhoft Chute ; Dennett The size is 11x14 inches,and sixdays should 4 Coat of Arms for the following family ‘ 
yal risten Clark (e Den: * 
Pertice—Bartecs Brinn on Slay a tabtem be aliowed for completion. d 
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In the heart of the 
BERKSHIRES 


This beautiful estate consists of approximately 37 
acres. Situated at an elevation of 850 feet, affording 
excellent views of surrounding countryside. Large 
trees shade the house and there are flowers and 
shrubbery in profusion. Brook with trout flows 
through the property. Swimming pool 16 x 40. Con- 

venient to Maar churches, schools, etc. 115 miles 
from New York City — direct express train service. 

Express service also to Boston and Chicago. 


RESIDENCE. Early American type house, the 
main portion about 135 years old. Entirely modern- 
ized with latest improvements. Hot water heat, 
fueled by coal. Electric furnace-man. On the first 
floor is Living Hall with fireplace; Bathroom; 
Living Room, panelled in pine, with fireplace; 
Dining Room with fireplace; Butler's Pantry; 
Kitchen, servants’ Sitting Room. Porches running 
across front and 3 of house; Servants’ Porch; 
large closet and G. E. refrigerator. On the second 
floor are four double and one single bedrooms; four 
baths; two double and one single servants’ bed- 
rooms; servants’ bath. Large attic on third floor. 
Outbuildings consist of garage for one car, stable 
with three box stalls, space for two cars, large loft 
and chauffeur’s quarters; shed, room for three cars, 
dog house with run for five or six dogs. Mortgage 
2 free and clear and only one-half cash is required. 

May be pupchones furnished if desired. An unusual 
value at $15,000. For further particulars write 
or cal 


Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 


Great Barrington 
Telephone 1 


Massachusetts 





/ 

| TIMBERLOCK 
ROUTE 3A 

LODG BRIDGEWATER, N. H. 

( New—COMFORTABLE—cottages 

( for the Skier, Adjacent to Tenney ? 

Hill and Practice Slopes. Convenient / 

for individual and groups. Open all / 

year. / 

Write for Rates } 

) J. C. GOSDA, Owner 














CAN YOU SELL SEEDS? 


A large New England seed house offers commissions 
as high as 20% to individuals who can contact market 
gardeners or growers of vegetable seeds in their com- 
munities. We have in mind particulaily the territories 
of New Hampshire, Vermont and western Massachu- 
setts. Give full details regarding your age and previous 
selling experience. Box E, Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Attractive two family brick house located in 
exclusive section of Atlantic, five miles outside 
Boston. Block and a half from Railroad station 
and bathing beach. Modern in every way. Two- 
car garage. Owner can live on first or second 
floor — both apartments now rented and will 
more than pay all expenses. Originally cost 
$19,000. There is a first mortgage of $9000 and 
the present owner will take a second mortgage — 
for the difference. Because owner wants to settle 
the estate and retire to the country, he will swop 
this beautiful home for a farm in a good section 
of New England. Write J. H. B., c/o Yankee, 
Dublin, N. H. 














THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


(Continued from page 12) 


ator Whitredge once remarked: “ 

and if you are ever in your automobile 
near the town of Ramsey, stop at my 
little farm, Mr. Crewe. . . .” 

As Mr. Crewe’s Career became a fa- 
vorite in 1908 for all that Mr. Moses 
and Mr. Pearson found it “less ‘strong’ 
in its characterizations of New Hamp- 
shire politics and politicians than he 
(the author) could with truth have 
made it” (this criticism implying 
that things were actually a lot worse) 
. . » New Hampshire residents began 
to write back and forth to one another 
with lists of those whom they-knew-for- 
a-fact were described in the book. 

Senator Green was alleged to be 
Henry E. Burnham of Manchester, a 
man whom Mr. Churchill refers to to- 
day with great respect. Congressmen 
Eldridge and Fairplay were said to be 
Frank D. Currier of Canaan and Cyrus 
Sulloway, the famed “Tall Pine of the 
Merrimack.” 

Judge William H. Sawyer of Con- 
cord in a letter to the director of the 
Concord Public Library expressed the 
opinion that Nat Billings, senator from 
Putnam County, very aptly described 
William H. Mitchell, who, he says, was 
an intimate of Cummings. It was also 
Judge Sawyer’s opinion that Rideout, 
the Northeastern’s capital lawyer, was 
A. T. Bachelder of Keene. It is George 
H. Moses’ opinion that the author did 
not have either of these men in mind, 
but he admits that he cannot suggest 
substitutes. 

However, Judge Sawyer and Mr. 
Moses do agree in their statements that 
James E. French of Moultonboro, New 
Hampshire, was the one man from 
whom Brush Bascom could be taken. 
And Mr. Moses says also that there are 
many points of resemblance, person- 
ally and politically, between Jacob 
Botcher and William F. Whitcher of 
Woodsville. 

Asa Gray, Adam B. Hunt, and 
Giles Henderson, while probably fic- 
titious, may have sprung in idea at 
least from the Greenleaf, Floyd, and 
Pillsbury combination which Churchill 
was up against that hot summer day 
in Phenix Hall when he lost the nom- 
ination; a day of the hottest of all 
party conventions in which, it is said, 
Pillsbury eventually found “blood 
thicker than water,” and swung over 
to Floyd, thus defeating Winston 
Churchill. 





We might switch for a moment from 
the confines of an old-time Phenix 
Hall convention to the more stately 
and dignified dining room of a certain 
lady of high degree in London. So 
the story goes, and as he himself tells 
it, George Moses was seated next to 
this great lady. In making conversation 
she suddenly leaned over and rasped 
in a high British nasal: 

“Oh, Mr. Moses, you're an American, 
aren't you? Tell me, have you ever read 
any of Winston Churchill’s novels?” 

The future senator, and at that time 
United States Minister to Greece, also 
leaned forward and barked: 

“Read ‘em? My dear madam, I’m 
IN ’em!” 

All of which is a round-about way of 
leading up to the fact that Mr. Moses 
says he experiences no difficulty what- 
ever in seeing himself as Paul Pardriff, 
the newspaper editor, who, though 
possessed of great political secrets, goes 
back to his office, and pens delicate 
editorials on the home life of the Aztec 
Indians. 

“I used to write a lot of them in my 
spare time,” Moses says. “Called them 
canned goods.” And with a wink, “It 
was handy to have something to shove 
in when I was going away unexpect- 
edly. The real phrase I used to use, 
though, regarding the ‘canned goods’ 
was the ‘the present status of the mis- 
sionary movement in Upper Burmah.’ 
I used to tell Churchill this and he 
made good use of the information.” 

Of Paul Pardriff as we see him now 
in the person of the gentleman we have 
so often quoted, and viewed we hope 
from an unbiased point of view, we 
can say there is apparently no man 
whatever in New Hampshire today 
who is his political equal in knowl- 
edge. 

Devotees of Mr. Crewe’s Career may 
wonder why we do not deal in more 
detail with the two prominent charac- 
ters, Augustus Flint and Hilary Vane. 
But our problem with them is a little 
different. As with Jonah and his whale, 
approach to their authenticity depends 
entirely upon your particular school of 
thought; that is, how true you expect 
fiction to be. 

Lucius Tuttle was for many years 
the presiding genius of the Boston and 
Maine. While we would not go so far 
as to say he “ruled” New Hampshire, 
we can quote Mr. Churchill himself 
who says that when he first went to 
the New Hampshire Legislature, he 
found that no bill could be passed 
which did not have the sanction and 
backing of sturdy old Uncle John San- 
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born in the “railroad room” at the 
Eagle . . . Uncle John, who, he says, 
was backed up in turn by Tuttle in 
Boston. 

As we know, Uncle John Sanborn 
was no lawyer. He was, rather, at one 
time, a cattle drover. Something of 
Irving W. Drew and Ira Colby, both 
lawyers and both having lawyer sons, 
may have gone into the making of 
Hilary Vane. The grim-faced old law- 
yer-manager of Mr. Crewe is beyond 
doubt a composite, and incidentally 
one of the greatest characters the au- 
thor has created. 

Tuttle, it is said, like Flint, did have 
humble beginnings, and did rise to be 
a powerful figure. 

Some have thought that Frank S. 
Streeter fitted the measurements of 
Hilary Vane, but according to those 
who knew him there is no character in 
either Coniston or Mr. Crewe’s Career 
that entirely corresponds. 

It was only recently Mr. Moses told 
the writer that during all this period 
of railroad domination . . . and espe- 
cially during its “most outrageous,” 
the out-in-front of the railroad group 
was the late General Frank S. Streeter 
of Concord. 

We are advised that it was he who 
organized all the groups having busi- 
ness before the Legislature; that it was 
he who devised the plan of having 
these groups turn their interests over 
to the railroad group. In connection 
with this the late James O. Lyford was 
quoted to have said with a wry smile, 
“Streeter developed the Hessian in 
New Hampshire politics.” And it was 
said Lyford used to describe Streeter’s 
tactics as “hiring the army.” 

Our informant says it was supposed 
that “all fees growing out of these ac- 
tivities were put in a hat and at the 
end of the session the chief actors gath- 
ered in Streeter’s office or in “The Barn’ 
which was his customary scene for 
shenanigans, and the contents of the 
hat were divided, Streeter taking the 
lion’s share.” 

But this is all a page out of the past. 
Few if any of these men are now alive. 
They had their alignments and they 
had their feuds, but they were part of 
an age that built foundations slowly 
and, more often than not, well. 

It has been said that the railroads 
governed New Hampshire in their day 
by what has been called enlightened 
self-interest. If so, we must remember 
that they were the largest taxpayers 
and their payrolls embraced more peo- 
ple than those of any other corpora- 
tion. It was to their advantage to keep 
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taxes down, but at the same time they 
championed many an expensive insti- 
tution such as state hospitals and sana- 
toriums, the benefits of which we now 
take as a matter of course. 

In 1937 as we meet Winston 
Churchill ... or Austen Vane as 
readers of Mr. Crewe’s Career might 
like to think of him we find that 
he prefers a life of almost complete 
seclusion . a preference we would 
do well to respect. 

In appearance he is still the tall, al- 
most graceful figure that men remem- 
ber so well. He has the slow, under- 
standing smile of one who has long 
been in search of truth and the com- 
posure which it brings. He is busy at a 
book which deals of philosophical 
things, a sort of science of ethics. Regu- 
larly every afternoon he lays down 
his pen to go perhaps into the garden, 
and work on a painting of the distant 
hills. He will tell you that he had no 
talent for painting to begin with, and 
that his first efforts would not have 
passed the approval board of a high- 
school exhibit. He says he learned to 
paint as he learned to write . . . by 
constant application. 

Winston Churchill's novels have 
always been about twenty-five years 
ahead of their time. In some small way 
he may realize the good these books 
have done, but it is doubtful if he 


could comprehend the importance we 
are coming to attach to them. He 
might be said to have found true mod- 
esty and true humility. 

It is a well-known fact that Winston 
Churchill and George Moses were 
never in sympathy with each other po- 
litically. But it gives the author no 
small amount of pleasure to know the 
respect George Moses feels for his 
genius. 

“Why,” says Moses, “he could go 
into a locality for a week or so, and 
come away with the whole atmosphere 
of the place in his hands. He could 
take a man and spread him all out on 
paper so that you would know him the 
minute you saw him.” 

Winston Churchill takes a great deal 
of pride in the fact that his son is begin- 
ning to write. For a while it is to be 
short stories. Later there may be some- 
thing else. 

Few aspiring writers have the good 
fortune to be sons of great novelists, 
and many might envy the opportuni- 
ties for instruction and advice of which 
Winston Churchill’s son is no doubt 
availing himself. Whatever he may 
write in the Creighton 
Churchill could do no better than to 
try to emulate the aims and ideals of 
his illustrious father; for it has been 
these aims and ideals that have made 
the Churchill books great. 


future, 
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A new small log cabin hotel at Highland Lodge and camps on 
Highland Lake, Bridgton, Maine. Private baths. Instructor 
in winter sports. Skating. Curling. Toboggan slide with tow. 
Snowshoeing. Ski Trails for Amateurs. Mt. Pleasant (2000 ft.) 


Ski trails for experts. One hour’s ride from Tuckerman’s 
Ravine. Ice fishing. The best hunting in Maine is now around 
Bridgton. Deer, rabbits, birds, foxes, coon, duck, wild cats 
and black bears. Guides furnish dogs. Evening entertain- 
ment. A good highway. An informal lodge. Rates $30-$35 
week American plan. $25 for over four weeks. If you love 
beauty and freshness, why not spend this vacation where the 
snow is deep and the trees evergreen? 








22 different styles-104 sizes-$5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


W. H. Nickerson 











SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 
Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 
NORWAY, MAINE 


The Hest You Can Buy 
SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy al any price, yet not ex- 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special- 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 

guaranteed not to sag when wet. 
We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 
gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 
Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps 


WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


H. H. Hosmer 
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REAL ESTATE 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Gutman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N.H. 


ON ROUTE 7, through the Berks shires 11-1 room farm 
house, 5 bedrooms, bath, lights, 90 acres with apple 
orchard, barn for 50 head — $6500.00. For description 
this and other attractive properties WHEELER & 
Tay tor, Inc., Great Barrington, Mass. 


GREAT BARRINGTON — 10 acre estate. House, 
5 bedrooms, 2 baths, large living room and fireplace — 
shade and fruit trees garage — $6750. Complete 
description and photograph. WHEELER & TayLor, INC., 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


CITY FARM —Eight-room modern house, shed, garage, 
barn, in good condition; 18 acres level land. Market for 
products at door. Near churches and schools. Write 
Ludwig Hoel, 185 North Main, Concord, N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOUNTAIN PENS REPAIRED. Cleaned, polished, 

adjusted. New rubber sac. Tested . . . all for fifty cents 

postpaid. Factory service. Warp’s, 57 Franklin Street, 
ton, Mass. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads Sc a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 
Post. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GARET DOUGALL ELDER, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. 

ONE YEAR ATTENDANT NURSE COURSE for 
mature young women. Domestic aptitudes, some high 
school required. Allowance, uniforms, maintenance. 
Address: Superintendent of Nurses, WESTERLY HospI- 
TAL, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


FOR SALE: Homemade braided rugs. Half inch braids 
made of new wool material. Mrs. Lena Howe, F. D. 
No. 1, Brattleboro, Vermont. Tel. 527-11. 









































MADE IN AUSTRIA 
(Continued from page 17) 
previous. Then — six months before — 
he had skidded his turns on a pair of 
warped pine skis with bindings made 
of worn-out buggy-harness. Now he is 
swinging precise christies in one of the 
most famous skiing resorts of the 
world; he is possessed of hand-made 
equipment of the best type; and he is 
skiing with one of the finest instructors 

of Europe, Benno Rybizka. 

What would he have thought had he 
been told, in December, that he was 
going to drink a toast to the Eastern 
Slope Ski School and that he would 
reach across an Austrian table to tap 
glasses with Hannes Schneider, one of 
the most famous skimasters of all time? 

It is little wonder that he dreams of 
the farm and the valley. Beauty has 
passed before his eyes in too great, too 
magnificent a succession. He has 
climbed too fast. He wants only to rest 
and think and sleep. 

“Einsteigen, Colby; you get fat and 
lazy. You must perfect the schwungen; 
then you can sleep.” 


WINTER 
(Continued from page 37) 


birds and then at his mouth that he 
opened and then vigorously at the slot 
machines on the platform. No one 
threw any peanuts now. The only thing 
anyone did do, apparently, was to call 
the station guard. He was a big burly 
Irishman with a reddish brown mous- 
tache and a red face and he came lum- 
bering along the platform as though 
amused at his own laboriousness. He 
leaned over the edge of the platform 
and shouted to the man in the snow to 
watch out for the third rail. Then he 
got down off the platform, as though 
good-humoredly loath to include this 
seasonal irregularity in his duties, and 
went in his burly, good-humored way 
to the man standing motionless on the 
tracks. The man lowered his head 
little to look at the guard, frowned, 
and dropped his arms to his sides. He 
slowly lowered his chin to his coat col- 
lar that was held together by a pin. 
He shook his head slowly and looked 
down at his footprints in the snow. The 
birds had fled again. The train guard 
took the man reassuringly by the arm 
and led him back to the platform. The 
man went willingly, the guard smiled 
as though to his audience, and every- 
one seemed to feel with relief that there 
would be no commotion. The train 
guard helped the man up on the plat- 
form, the man seriously accepted his 
help, and everyone on the platform 
crowded around to see. Words were ut- 
tered on the freezing air: “Hungry.” 
“Crazy.” “Hungry.” Everyone partici- 
pated fully in the incident. The red- 
faced train guard, holding the man by 
the arm and drawing him through the 
press of people, now mumbled through 
his moustache as though impatiently 
reassuring everyone. 

The birds were already back. There 
seemed more of them now than there 
had been before. The girls and the fel- 
lows had already used this opportunity 
to get to talking to each other. The 
snow fell steadily on the tracks between 
the platforms, the wind blew the snow 
in on those people standing near the 
platform edges, but the people on the 
platform where the man was did not 


look at the falling snow and the people 
on the opposite platform seemed not to 
see the falling snow through which 
they watched what was happening. 
There was the rumble of another train. 
The birds flew upward to the roofs of 
the platforms. The people on the other 
platform drew back from the edge, 
even at the cost of losing the points of 
vantage at which they had placed them- 
selves to see the man pass by. His 
cheeks looked sunken in now, and the 
hair on his chin looked like the hair of 
an old man. But his lips were com- 
pressed in a faint smile and he looked 
down at the platform as he walked, and 
he shook his head a little from side to 
side. He might not have known that he 
was doing any of these things, how- 
ever. The guard led him away to the 
stairs without any trouble. There was 
a great deal of talking on both plat- 
forms. Then the train coming along 
the edge of the platform cut off every- 
one’s view. 

The girls and the fellows got into 
the train as though they had been wait- 
ing for it together. Everyone was talk- 
ing or muttering or seemed to be think- 
ing about the man who had stood 
where the train was standing now. 
Many of the passengers didn’t notice 
the birds fluttering outside the win- 
dows of the train. Many passengers 
didn’t notice the snow falling steadily 
past the windows. Some of the pas- 
sengers shivered a little with the cold. 
Some of the passengers were disap- 
pointed because it was only a little 
warmer in the train than it had been 
on the windy platform. After the train 
had left, the birds hopped and fluttered 
over the glistening tracks. Soon othe 
people on the platforms, who were 
waiting impatiently for the next train 
and who were discomfited by the cold 
and who had not been present to see 
what had happened before, put pen- 
nies into the slot machines. As though 
killing time and fending themselves 
against the cold wind they first threw 
the salted peanuts to the birds hopping 
about in the steadily falling snow and 
then stood there with their hands deep 
in their coat pockets, watching the 
birds pecking the peanuts up into their 
small beaks. 








New England’s ST. MORITZ 


Skii 1g, Ski Joring, mee Tobogganning, etc. Accom- 
modations for 50. Best of tood prepared by an excellent 
chef. Clem Curtis, resident instructor will take beginners 
or amateurs for lessons at reasonable rates. 


west a 
THE INN and LODGE "Ven 
Arthur W. Stone, Prop. Julia Kerkhof, ae 
Phone White River Junction 10-M-3 





Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 


corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 








BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
419 Boyls'on St. 
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THE good old days are gone, but all that made 
life then so full of zest will be found in more 
than generous measure at Boston’s own meeting 


plaee, The Puritan. ... Your stay there, for a 


night. a week, or the year round will delight you. 


WM. B. RICE, Managing Director 
EXTENDS YOU A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


Rates are moderate — Single rooms 83.50 — Double rooms $5.00 — Suites $7.00 up 


HOTELXSP URITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I want portable typewriter. Will swop Kamp 
Kook stove with oven, Empire chest of drawers, 
cornet (C, A and B fiat, silver plated, with 
case), pair of Tubb’s men’s snowshoes or four- 
post refinished maple bed. J — 236 


I need pair of deep amber glass goblets 
(alike), or two clear blue hob-nail glass 
tumblers. I’ll swop a sardonyx pendant with 
rolled gold edge or small Jap. lacquer chest of 
drawers (3%"’ x 6%" x 8"’) and an old Godey 
print. Or what do you crave? he — 237 








Really a bargain! I’ve a quantity of cut pav- 
ing blocks on hand, just right for sunken garden 
or stone garage. Near highway, freight-siding 
in southern N. H. I want a new electric re- 
frigerator — 8 or 9 cubic ft. J — 238 





Have mandolin and case, Currier ¢ & Ives 
The Parting Hour, also Harper's Monthly, April 
1888 and Cramer’s Almanack, 1823. Want colored 
antique glass, or make other offer. J — 239 





I’m an exiled Conn. Yank, permanently dis- 
abled, and yearn to get back. Want to rent, 
preferably, or to buy small farm. Place for 
bees, about 10 to 20 acres in rich clover or 
shrubbery section. Also would like workshop 
outbuilding. Let me hear. J — 240 





I want: a loom; or a Paisley or India shawl, 
or preferably scarf. I offer: framed oil painting 
of N. H. scenery, or station wagon load of cut 
fire wood delivered in N. H. or Mass. J — 241 


We have Staffordshire Shepard Boy statue; 
milk glass blackberry sugar bowl; Norton of 
Bennington 2-gal. crock; bristol perfume bot- 
tle; a majolica, leaf pattern, plate; baking 
powder glass sugar bowl; blue satin-glass vase 
and an overlay acorn vase. What have you? 
jJ— 242 


Will swop four acres in Bruce County, On- 
tario, in beautiful cove on Lake Huron, for 
small farm either occupied or abandoned in 
N. H. or Vt. My acres, ideal for summer camp 
or permanent home . . . exceptional hunt- 
ing, fishing and boating. P. O. and bus line 
nearby. J — 243 











Have early American newspapers various 
cities, 1793-1809; also Vol. 1, No. 1 newspapers 
and magazines, and precancelled stamps. Swop 
only for early Amer. newspapers. What do you 
want, if not above? I’m a private collector. 
J—244 


I want a warming pan. What do you want? 
jJ— 245 








I make swell 1%" thick divinity fudge with 
nuts, made with either plain syrup or Vermont 
Maple Syrup. Value 50¢ half pound. I like old 
glass. J — 246 


Will swop for first hand stories of the settling 
of Shrewsbury, Mass., or of the N. E. carpet or 
oil cloth industry or snuff in Newburyport — a 
treat from Baltimore. J — 250 





Do you long to be a Thoreau? Or: are you 
merely fond of wonderful lake fishing, and the 
woods? Well, I have just the camp for you — 
2 rooms and a lean-to, semi-furnished, on the 
shore of one of New Hampshire’s most glorious 
lakes. I’m a reasonable cuss at swopping, so 
let’s hear from you. D — 101 





Farmers, harken! I’ve got a dandy 5 string 
banjo, full set of steel strings, music rack and 
instruction book. And all I want for it is 2 gals. 
best grade — syrup and a 5-lb. pail maple 
sugar. D— 





I want a Franklin stove in good condition. 
What do you want in exchange? D — 103 





Like to travel? I have a lovely old stage 
coach, a two-seated sleigh and 2 one-seated 
sleighs. I like nice old furniture, old mirrors, 
old clocks, old glass or china, or what have 
you? D — 104 





Will swop 2 residential house lots (value 
$1500), Borough of Richmond, N. Y. C. (40 
minutes to Wall St.) for farm or acreage in 
New England, preferably Maine. D — 105 


C. A. Stephens’ books.«I live near Boston, and 
I — sad what you would like in exchange. 
Sie 

= copy of The Country Dance Book, pure and 
new, is offered for some darned good Vermont 


cheese, attractive both to human and mouse. 
D— 116 


I have dime novels and bound detective 
novels to swop for the following: Jip Top 
Weekly, Snaps, True Blue, Red, White and Blue, 
Army and Navy, All _— Argosy and Strand 
Magazines bound. D — 11 











Though a pacifist, I’m — for a set of 
drums. Will swop groceries or what you say. 
D—119 


One 2% story house, 9 rooms, ;, about 3 acres 
land with flowers and fruit trees, garden, barn 
and chicken yard, Essex, Conn. Also at West- 
brook, Conn., one Long Island Sound shore lot 
(60 x 150) graded, within 100’ of water. Nice 
beach. What am I offered? D — 120 


158 outstanding short stories in new condi- 
tion, Avon House, 1936, will be swopped for 
Gone With The Wind, in good condition. That’s 
a $5 book for a $3 one. Nothing else will do. 
D— 121 


Will swop recordings, books, or what have 
you, for Fats Waller pipe organ records and 
Eddie Dunstedter records, the latter also on the 
pipe organ. Will consider other types of records 
also. D — 122 


Will swop (and train) interest in old es- 
tablished Employment Agency, Times Sq., 
N. Y. C., netting up to $50 weekly, for home- 
stead, any condition, on lake, trout brook or 
near-by, offering peace, recreation my possi- 
= for experienced realtor. D — 12 














ou know of anyone who has an etching 


press roof ith 14" to 17’ width bed) to swop for 
print of New England subjects? D — 125 





Majolica pitcher and Barber mugs to swop 
for old blue glass, clear or milk. What say? 
D — 106 





If you can supply me with old miniature 
vases of china or glass, any shape, but under 
5" high and 3” in diameter, I’ll enlarge your 
favorite snapshots to 5'’ x 7’’ (send negative if 
possible). One enlargement for one vase. Fair 
enough? D — 107 





Who needs a winter jacket? I have a new $10 
one, size 14-16, bright plaid with zipper front 
and hood. D — 108 


Would like some Black Walnuts (edible, not 
furniture) or Butternuts. What do you have to 
swop? D — 109 








Have wee chest of five drawers, outside good 
dark finished wood; lady’s dark blue heavy 
wool slip-on sweater, about 38 or 40; player 
piano rolls; handkerchiefs, etc. I want saxo- 
phone or clarinet sheet music, used Christmas 
cards; or would take eats. J — 247 





I’ve a pair of lovely, old rose-wood chairs 
with original rush seats; also a matching set of 
bread plate and syrup jug in Pa. Dutch tin ware 
with original decorations in red on black. I’m 
interested in early antiques in pine, maple or 
cherry — or a portable electric sewing machine. 


jJ—248 





I have room and eats for winter boarders. 
Come and watch the pig and chickens grow, 
and see the moon shining on the Bay. What will 
you swop? J — 249 





Insurance readers, attention: College Eng- 
lish professor needs health and accident policies 
for 2 small children. Will revise, criticize, and 
proof-read manuscripts dealing with insurance 
publicity, popular mss., etc. D — 112 





Am interested in beer steins. Write me what 
you have; will exchange good maple syrup, 
paying postage. D — 113 


Will swop 11” x 16” portfolio of 22 old 
Orchid lithographs, 4 color, heavy bristol 
board, gold-edged, and text; for any stamps not 
in my general collection of 6,000 foreign 
stamps. Will even break set. Or what else will 
you swop? D— 114 








I’m very anxious to get a dry battery radio 
— one that’s in good condition. Also some of 





ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons. 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
(Postage Prepaid in U.S. A.) 
P. O. Box 244, Yonkers, New York 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 
farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 











Have a lot of old style moulding planes, 25 
or more, an old frow and other old type wood 
working tools. Will swop for 8 day wood works 
clock, or what have you. D — 126 





Who wants to own a crocheted bed spread 
or a pedigreed Siamese kitten? Let me hear 
from you. D — 127 





Will swop U. S. or foreign postage stamps 
for hand ae printing press chase, 4 x 6 
to6x 9. D— 12 


~ Thave a copy of Sewall’s History of Woburn, 
published in Boston 1868. What’s it worth to 
you? D — 130 





Have 12 Community Plate knives, Patrician 
pattern, 8 antique goblets (thumb print) 8 day 
gable-top clock, good time keeper. Want old 
fashioned silver tea knives, 8'’ over all, good 
flat a a or woman’s up-to-date clothing, 
42. D— 13 


Fruit stenciled chair 1820-30 period. Good 
(Nash, Utica, N. Y.) 1819. 2 gal. stone crock 
with cover. (C & T. Little, Mauley) 1874. Life 
magazines, first copies, good condition. Key 
To Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1853. Milk Glass Com- 
pote — footed (old man holding bowl). Old. 
What have you? D — 132 


~ Would like a hand crocheted bed spread. 
What do you want? D — 135 











Do you want to start a drum corps in your 
town? I have 6 snare drums practically new, 
cost $35 each. Will swop for an early American 
desk, or chest of drawers worth $75, or some- 
thing. D — 136 

EUROPE $298 
to $785; 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. Highly 
pe rsonalize d all-expense trips to England, 


France, Italy, Salzburg, Vienna, Riviera, Alps, 
Germany, Holland. 


Send for new Booklet AA 


ETROPOLITA 


TRAVEL 
SERVICE 





Have Fun! 


... SUNDAYS 


... WEEK ENDS TR 
... EVERY DAY AIN 


FoLLow the “Snow Train” crowd and you will find the best condi- 


tions for WINTER SPORTS. 


Fun — Real Fun — Healthy Exercise for red blooded folks and 
pleasant companionships. 


Write or call for our 32-page “Snow Train” booklet. A handbook 
of information of where and how to go. 


— You will find a list of the popular SUNDAY 
TRIPS from Boston and Worcester. 


— You will find a list of the places reached 
EVERY DAY in the Week from Boston. 


— You will find a resumé of the 


> WEEK-END trains and the Special 
§) ONE DAY eruises from Boston. 


Select your trips from 
the pages of the book- 
let and GO! 


For your free copy 
write PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC DEPART- 
MENT, Desk B, 150 


Causeway St., Boston 


| Pn | 
BOSTON and MAINE RAILROA 


TANKEE... 45 











Dear Yankee: 

I was very much pleased with the story, 
“Progress on a Shoestring,” appearing in the 
November issue, and I hope we can have more 
such stories of people who have overcome the 
difficulties of the depression without departing 
from Yankee ideals. I'd like to hear 
this couple, too, and of how they 
along with their house. 

One of the greatest present menaces to 
American freedom, it seems to me, is this huge 
army of relief whose living is at the mercy of 
the party that’s running the government. I 
think we should do all we can to persuade peo- 
ple to get off relief, and to show them that it 
can be done. Stories of this type are very help- 
ful in that respect. 

How practical is it, under modern condi- 
tions, for a young couple to do as our ancestors 
did, moving out into the wilderness and build- 
ing a cabin with their own hands, and making 

living off the land? “My Folks in Maine” 
tel’s how it was done in 1790, and there’s lots 
of land available today. 

A few years ago I was offered a tract about 
ten miles from here for $7 per acre. It was 
only a mile from a motor road and 30 miles 
from the city. There is probably enough such 
land in America to take care of our whole re 
lief load. 


more of 
are getting 


But to show that it can be done may prove 
to be a task for a couple that doesn’t have to 
do it, and who, before they'd do it, would have 
to be assured of the payment of their debts or 
the gratification of professional ambitions, or 
some other aid of a type relief cases do not 
need and cannot get. And my impression is 
that people who have the necessary gumption 
generally have plenty of friends and relatives 
who are glad to make it unnecessary for them 
to endure pioneer hardships. 

Might it not be a good thing for the coun- 
try, therefore, for some young couple to do 
this as a stunt, or a demonstration? I mean, go 
all the way — get a piece of second-growth 
timber and build a cabin and clear some land, 
and show that a living of sorts can still be 
made that way. 

I have tried a number of the greatest diffi 
culties myself, and, for a single man, they're 
too easy to be interesting. It’s the loneliness 
that gets you. People doing it for a stunt would 
escape that, and so would a large group doing 
it together. And, of course, a man’s pride, and 
even more a woman's might be hurt by hav- 
ing to do it where they'd enjoy it as a game. 

In April 1929 the National Geographic told 
of a couple who lived in the Maine wilderness 
a year to see how much it would cost. They 


ate as well as they were accustomed to eat in 
the city, and found it cost them $150 per year. 
That’s much cheaper than relief, and it’s only 
a beginning. 

James R. RANDOLPH, Kingston, R. I. 


UNSPOILED VERMONT! 

Dear 
Here’s my situation: We have been sold out 
(we only rented our farm, and now it has been 
sold). In the past ten days we have spent $15 
on phone calls, bus fares and livery service, 


Yankee: 


to say nothing of time, nerves, and shoe 
leather; but we’ve been unable to get a place 
to rent. Today we had hopes, but they were 


finally dashed to the ground. 
the order of the day. 

I think it’s a damned shame that folks can't 
get a roof over their heads just because they 
have followed the laws of God and Nature. 
But what to do about it? Are the children 
supposed to be sent to an orphanage, put 
into the state reform school which is already 
running under a deficit, or must they be 
plowed under? 

Just because people are selfish to the extent 
that they do not want to be bothered with 
children themselves, why should they have the 
right to force out families of children? 

“Unspoiled Vermont” was 
watchword — the market was 
books that sold Vermont. 
I'll betcha. Already the rent in every small 
town has been doubled and trebled, aban- 
doned farms have been bought up, the Ver- 
monters are pushed farther and farther back 
by the fatter and more urban pocketbooks. 
It is a threatening problem, and unexpected. 
With an increased demand comes a sharp rise 
in price of all products. Instead of being bet- 
ter off, we are being squeezed out. 

I'm sitting in the midst of packing boxes 
and barrels, for we are going, though we know 
not where. My brain is particularly fuzzy from 
having just darned eight pairs of socks. And I 
braided a rag rug and I’m fit to throw the 
thing in the fire — it’s the only tangible evi- 
dence that I’ve been alive this season. 

As mothers go, I think I’ve earned sixteen 
pairs of wings these past two weeks. 

ELLen C. Pricsivs, Essex Center, Vt. 


No Children is 


the cry and 
flooded with 
And we are sold out, 


Let’s See Ir 

Dear 
I just ran upon something which I wish to 
tell you about, and which may 
One of my obsessions is scraping 
with every child I 
that I run a Legal 
their benefit. * 


Yankee: 


interest you. 
acquaintance 
come tell folks 
Aid Society in my office for 
Today I saw a splendid two year 
in a somewhat battered car, with an 
old man, as typical a Vermont Yankee as I 
ever saw, who turned out to be the kid's 
grandfather. He told me he lived in Bridge- 
water, a farming town 20 miles from here, in 
Windsor county. Inquiries as to the kid 
brought out the fact that he born in 
Georgia. Further inquiries informed me that 
the kid’s father and mother, both Bridgewater 
born, were perambulating the country on foot 
when the kid was born; they then carried him 
on their backs. They went 1300 miles, the old 
man said, Just as I was trying to imagine what 
sort of tramps the father and mother must be 
to warrant such a yarn, they appeared, as 
typical Vermont Yankees as the old man, and 
entirely normal. 

I could perhaps get to Bridgewater 
time and get the whole story, if you 
like to have it. 

W. M. Scovitut 


across. I 


old boy 


was 


some- 
would 


, Rutland, \ 





Gab Exchange 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


WANTED: man or woman, or both, to board and room 
in attractive new home. Excellent home cooking. Would 
care for invalid. JJ1 


I'M AN EXPERT MACHINIST in all lines and want 
to locate in New England. Experimental work a spe- 
cialty, best references. JJ2 


DRESSMAKER will custom-make your blouses, skirts, 
dresses, from your materials and patterns, to your 
measure. Beautifully finished. Or I cut and semi-finish. 
Prices reasonable. Write. JJ $ 


FORMER SECRETARY Cc onnecticut Authors, college 
trained, familiar business administration, legal, court 
reporting. Excellent references, character and ability. 
feteran. Now with Dept. Justice. Seeks connection. 





I COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS in oils ‘and make 
A pound without nuts, 50¢ with . . 
2xes. 


CARETAKER “AND WIFE, or caretaker alone, 

wanted by family of three. Separate cottage on estate 
of 25 acres. Want one who is willing to work on grounds, 
chop wood and keep place in good condition. Near 
Boston. Exchange for good home and pleasant sur- 
roundings. JJ6 


‘maple 
- in white 


EXPERIENCED DIETITIAN, 
school, inn or hotel in N. H. 
perience. 


31, wants position in 
Business training and ex- 
Excellent references. JJ7 


WANTED: A middle-aged New England woman - 
good plain cook, neat, willing to work and cheerful. 
Right person gets good home and permanent position; 
wages satisfactory. JJ8 


I DO HIGHEST TYPE PAINTING. Will color photos 
in oil. Size: 4” x 6° — 50¢. Snapshots, 10¢. Also have 
hand-painted lamp shades or will match bases. Send 
description. JJ9 


LET ME WRITE A VERSE to send with that gift, or 
letter of thanks; or let me oil your speech at the club; 
or tell someone how you appreciate them. Any subject 
covered, with reasonable notice, at reasonable rates. 
jJD1 





I'M EDU iC: ATED AND TRAINED, of middle a age, 
looking for a chance to show you what I can do as care- 
taker, home or traveling associate, manager of select inn 
or anything requiring backbone. JD2 





WANTED: congenial woman to care for elderly gentle- 
man in country home in return for board, room and 
small weekly pay. Family consists of the gentleman, his 
daughter and grandson. J 








TWOC ONSIDER ATE ADULTS, living in small, new 
colonial country house with 18th century furnishings 
(near Rye, N. Y.) are looking for an experienced cook, 
waitress and houseworker. State what you want, your 
experiences. references, | etc. c. JD 4 


IDO RESEARCH WORK. Any subject. JN1 

WRITER, 34, wants New York City publicity or ad- 
vertising work. Educated at Univ. of Virginia and 
Georgetown and the Sorbonne. Experienced in pub- 
licity and have had many short stories published. JN3 


DOCTOR OR HOSPITAL SUPT! I'm the physio- 
therapist you've been wishing for! Young, college grad, 
ambitious, 4 years in present position. Want change. 
Best references. What do you offer? JN4 


EXPERT TYPING TEACHER will type medical, 
theological, technical, or literary mss. Prices commen- 
surate with quality and type of work done. JNS 


YOUNG MAINE YANKEE with college and graduate 
school training, experienced as writer, editor, proof- 
reader, secretary, librarian, tutor, counselor, cook, 
chauffeur, will exchange service for moderate salary. 
Not afraid of work! JN6 


COLLEGE GRAD, 24, with 2 years’ experience in fine 
private school kindergarten would like place as teacher. 
Or would like some responsible job requiring experience 
with kindergarten and nursery school aged children. JN8 


TYPING SOLICITED—Manuscripts, lectures, theses» 
and documents beautifully executed by competent, ex- 
perienced typist who loves the work. Minor corrections 
if desired. Intelligent, personal attention. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJ10 














THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 
Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States, 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled “There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 
request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation. 


Transit Cdveitisers Juc. 


TRAIN CARDS -: STATION POSTERS - TIME TABLES 
Hew York , New Haven & Halford. R:R- BostathMaine RR Bostinh Ubu ny RR: 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON LAFay2tie_ 2995 
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11 WINTER & SPRING CRUISES 


ON 6 SHIPS 





“NORMANDIE” TO RIO ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 


February 5 to February 27 


The largest and fastest liner in the world, 
holder of the “‘ Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic,”’ 
will make her first cruise. To Rio de Janeiro, 
the prize city of South America, and back in 
record time — with 4 days in that splendid 


Five attractive cruises of different length and 
rates in the French Line’s popular 


“PARIS” and "CHAMPLAIN” 


February 5 to March 24 


Completely round South America in 47 days 
in the North German Lloyd “Columbus.” 
Through the Panama Canal, down the West 
Coast, through the Straits of Magellan, and 
up the East Coast. With visits on the cruise 


Jan. 28 to Feb. 9 —S. S. “PARIS” 
Rates, $170 up 
Havana Panama Jamaica Haiti 
Feb. 11 to Feb. 24 — S.S. “PARIS” 
Rates, $180 up 
Nassau Havana Panama Jamaica 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS Feb. 25 to Mar. bs — S.S.‘*CHAMPLAIN” 
ates, $170 up 


January 21 to May 12 Havana Panama Jamaica Nassau 


Feb. 26 to Mar. 17 —S.S. “PARIS” 
Rates, $255 up 


metropolis and calls at Trinidad, Martinique 
and Nassau in West Indies. Rates, $395 up. 


5. S. "NORMANDIE” 


itself or its shore excursions to the great 
South American cities. Rates, $595 up. 


S. S. “COLUMBUS” 








MEDITERRANEAN 
February 12 to April 7 


The historic Mediterranean from end to end 
in M. V. “Saturnia,” a favorite Mediterranean 
liner. With 6 days in Egypt and stops at 
many other important or picturesque places, 
including Algiers, the French Riviera, Naples, 
Malta, the Holy Land, Khodes, Istanbul, 
Athens, Corfu, Ragusa and Venice. 
(In cooperation with the Italian Line) 


M. V. “SATURNIA” 


The seventh annual Raymond - Whitcomb 
Cruise . . . through the South Seas and the 
East Indies and onward round the world to Virgin Islands Martinique Trinidad Grenada 
Europe. With visits also to Ceylon, Southern Venezuela Curacao Cartagena Panama 
India, Zanzibar, East Africa, South Africa, Jamaica Havana Nassau 
St. Helena, West Africa and Morocco. In the os 9 
M. S. ‘Stella Polaris.” . . . Rates, from New Mar. 19 to Apr. 4 —S. S. “PARIS 
York to Southampton, $1250 up. Rates, $222.50 up 

Nassau Havana Panama Curacao 


M. S$. “STELLA POLARIS” Venezuela Grenada Bermuda 











MEDITERRANEAN — ADRIATIC 
March 12 to April 14 


SPRING CRUISE TO EUROPE 
April 29 to May 30 


A spring cruise in the Western Mediterranean and the Adriatic, including 
an excursion to Vienna and Budapest. With visits to Casablanca, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Ragusa, Venice, Messina, Naples, the Riviera and other 
places. In the French Line “Champlain.” Option of immediate return to 
America (arriving April 14) or later return. Rates, $575 up. 


S. S$. "CHAMPLAIN” 


A new Raymond - Whitcomb cruise to Europe in May, ahead of summer’s 
crowds. With visits to Madeira, Portugal, Brittany, Holland, England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and its fjords, Germany. With an extensive 
program of shore excursions. Sailing in the French Line “Paris” with 
return by the “Normandie” and other French Line ships. 


S. S. “PARIS” 








INDEPENDENT TRIPS TO GO ANYWHERE AT ANY TIME 
TOURS WITH ESCORT IN SOUTH AMERICA LAND CRUISES TO MEXICO 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Avenue (at 53rd Street) Boston: 145 T 
Philadelphia: 1517 Wainut Street Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 





t Street & 122 Newbury Street 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Avenue 








